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Findings  and  Recommendations 


The  major  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  West  Side 
Urban  Renewal  Study  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  renewal  approach  appears  desirable,  practicable  and  eco- 
nomically feasible.  It  holds  the  promise  of  arresting  the  spread  of  blight 
that  undermines  the  foundations  of  a  formerly  sound  and  desirable  resi- 
dential area;  of  developing  its  high  potential  for  providing  the  kind  of 
urban  housing  conditions  and  environment  that  will  satisfactorily  meet 
the  varied  needs  of  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  population;  and  of  suffi- 
ciently strengthening  its  tax  base  so  that  the  necessary  municipal  in- 
\.  stin. hi  required  will  be  repaid  m  a  reasonable  time. 

2.  Renewal  of  the  type  proposed  in  this  report  is  an  important  new 
tool  that  can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  within  the  framework  of 
good  city-wide  planning,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for  such  planning.  It 
can  in  part  make  use  of,  and  in  part  supplement,  existing  housing  and 
slum  clearance  programs  —  but  it  cannot  replace  them.  By  "renewing" 
sections  like  the  Study  Area,  a  renewal  program  can  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  in  New  York  City, 
but  it  cannot  assure  that  all  our  housing  needs  will  be  met  or  that  all 
our  housing  problems  will  be  solved.  For  example,  the  West  Side  Study 
clearly  brought  out  the  special  housing  problems  faced  by  Puerto  Ricans. 
Such  problems  are  likely  to  be  found,  to  some  degree,  in  any  area 
selected  for  renewal.  Renewal  of  specific  areas  can  offer  limited  relief 
at  best  to  the  complex  problems  associated  with  large-scale  in-migration. 
It  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  to  seek  more  fundamental  solutions. 

3.  While  renewal  offers  a  sensible  and  realistic  approach  to  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  a  deteriorating  neighborhood,  it  is  not  a  panacea.  Relo- 
cation problems  will  be  eased  because  clearance  is  not  total  and  be- 
cause the  renewal  process  takes  place  gradually  over  a  period  of  time. 
But  they  will  not  be  eliminated.  There  will  be  need  to  relocate  some 
persons  outside  the  renewal  area  in  order  to  relieve  the  overcrowding 
that  contributes  to  blight;  others  will  be  relocated  within  the  area  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  renewal  process.  Effectuation  of  an  urban 


Typical  Study  Area  side  street,  94th 
Street,  with  brownstone  houses  and 
an  occasional  old-law  tenement. 


renewal  plan  requires  a  great  many  individual  operations,  both  large 
and  small,  that  involve  some  degree  of  relocation.  As  a  result,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  responsibility  for  handling  all  relocation  in  the  re- 
newal area  be  assigned  to  a  single  agency,  whether  public  or  private. 

4.  Any  renewal  plan  should  be  based  on  the  policy  of  providing 
the  varied  housing  facilities  needed  to  accommodate  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  the  population.  Promotion  of  economically  and  ethnically 
integrated  neighborhoods  is  not  only  a  proper  objective  of  a  publicly- 
assisted  program,  but  the  best  means  of  assuring  balanced,  healthy  and 
stable  development  of  the  City.  Within  the  framework  of  such  a  policy, 
however,  there  should  be  sufficient  flexibility  so  that  the  proportions 
of  the  different  types  of  accommodations  provided  —  public  low-rent 
housing,  middle-income  co-operative  and  rental  housing,  and  private 
rental  housing  -  may  be  varied  according  to  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  particular  renewal  area. 


5.  As  a  rule,  tenement  rehabilitation  in  the  Area  is  not  practicable. 
Rehabilitation  of  tenements  involves  a  high  development  cost  which  in 
turn  requires  excessive  rentals  for  the  type  of  accommodation  pro- 
vided. Because  of  better  design  and  comparatively  low  coverage  of 
lots  the  prospect  of  brownstone  rehabilitation  is  more  favorable.  Under 
the  circumstances  primary  emphasis  should  be  directed  to  new  con- 
struction and  brownstone  rehabilitation. 

6.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  an  area  is  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  long-term  private  investment  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  eco- 
nomic stability  and  development.  A  soundly  conceived  and  vigorously 
administered  renewal  plan,  by  guiding  and  protecting  the  development 
of  an  area,  and  by  making  provision  for  the  necessary  public  facilities 
and  services,  can  relieve  this  uncertainty  and  stimulate  the  private 
investment  necessary  to  the  success  of  urban  renewal. 

7.  An  urban  renewal  program,  along  the  lines  indicated  in  this 
study,  could  achieve  maximum  benefits  with  the  minimum  use  of  gov- 


ernmental subsidies.  This  is  of  particular  importance  at  a  time  when 
Federal  and  local  funds  for  such  purposes  are  extremely  limited  while 
the  demands  for  them  are  increasing. 

8.  Although  the  need  for  direct  Federal  subsidies  is  minimized  in 
an  urban  renewal  program,  the  availability  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
mortgage  money  at  reasonable  rates  is  crucial.  Congress  recognized 
this  when  it  wrote  in  the  provision  for  special  I'  ll  A.  mortgage  insur- 
ance (Section  220)  in  renewal  areas.  A  wise  and  liberal  application  of 
Section  220  mortgage  insurance  is  an  essential  part  of  a  successful 
renewal  operation. 

9.  Urban  renewal  requires  not  merely  initial  community  acceptance 
and  support,  but  continued  community  participation.  It  is,  in  effect,  a 
program  carried  out  by  a  partnership  of  government,  private  enterprise, 
and  the  local  community.  Although  the  particular  organization  for  such 
community  participation  will  vary  from  city  to  city,  and  even  from 
area  to  area,  the  West  Side  Study  has  convinced  us  that  the  means  and 
the  desire  to  participate  are  available.  The  citizens'  organizations  in 
the  area  have  expressed  their  desire  and  willingness  to  participate  in  a 
renewal  program. 

10.  Finally,  we  would  urge  that  such  a  renewal  program  be  pressed 
forward  vigorously.  This  report  in  no  sense  constitutes  an  official  renewal 
plan  for  New  York.  The  West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Study  was  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  practical  possibilities  of  an 
urban  renewal  program  which  would  combine  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  conservation,  and  for  helping  to  determine 
whether  a  working  program  of  this  type  should  be  undertaken.  We  think 
it  should,  but  it  rests  with  the  Mayor,  the  Hoard  ol  Ivstimate,  and  the 
people  of  this  City  to  make  the  final  decision  after  they  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  these  findings.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  that 
momentum  not  be  lost,  we  recommend  that  the  City  request  an  addi- 
tional Section  314  grant  from  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  demonstration  "brick  and  mortar" 
project  in  the  Study  Area.  This  would  permit  the  rehabilitation  of  a  small 
group  of  brownstones  as  well  as  the  provision  of  public  open  space  along 
lines  suggested  by  the  study.  In  this  way,  ideas  and  techniques  de- 
veloped in  this  study  could  be  tested  and  refined  in  actual  operation. 
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The  Problem— the  Challenge 

Manhattan  Island's  Upper  West  Side,  stretching 
from  59th  Street  to  125th  Street  between  Central 
Park  and  the  Hudson  River,  is  one  of  the  most  favor- 
ably located  residential  areas  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  Its  natural  advantages  arc  e  nhanced  by  its 
proximity  to  the  City's  major  business,  cntertain- 
ment,  and  cultural  centers.  I'ew  areas  in  the  City 
are  better  served  by  public  transportation.  Central 
Park  West,  Broadway,  West  End  Avenue,  River- 
side Drive,  and  the  major  cross-town  streets  offer 
stretches  of  some  of  the  most  luxurious  apartment 
houses  found  in  New  York.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  side  streets,  particularly  east  of  Broadway, 
are  dominated  by  "brownstones,"  New  York  City's 
private  houses  of  the  turn  of  the  century  which  by 
design  and  construction  still  have  the  potential  for 
pleasant  urban  living.  It  is  an  area  of  many  fine  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  culture,  and  religion;  with 
community  facilities  and  services;  with  active  citi- 
zen's organizations  and  a  high  degree  of  civic- 
mindedness. 

By  all  these  criteria  the  Upper  West  Side  should 
be  a  thriving  and  prosperous  neighborhood,  return- 
ing dividends  of  good  living  conditions  to  its  resi- 
dents, as  well  as  soundness,  stability,  and  a  secure 
economic  base  to  the  City.  Instead,  it  is  an  area  in 
decline.  Blight  has  set  in  and  its  spread  is  marked 
by  excessive  population  turnover  and  increasing  de- 
terioration and  overcrowding  of  housing.  A  by- 
product is  congestion  of  streets,  open  space,  schools 
and  other  public  facilities.  These  elements,  com- 
pounded, breed  rising  social  tensions. 

In  a  way,  for  all  its  special  attributes,  the  Upper 
West  Side  epitomizes  the  paradox  of  the  American 
city  today.  During  a  period  of  prosperity  and  a  ris- 
ing economy,  the  great  human  and  material  invest- 
ment made  in  many  of  the  older,  central  portions  of 
our  cities  is  deteriorating.  At  a  time  when  good 


housing  is  desperately  needed,  when  the  Congress 
has  set  forth  as  national  policy  the  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family,"  housing  and  neighborhoods  that 
meet  these  specifications  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
slums.  Without  resolute  action  our  assets  will  turn 
into  liabilities. 

Sections  like  the  Upper  West  Side  retain  their 
potential  as  attractive  and  desirable  residential  areas. 
In  the  past  they  provided  the  housing,  the  facilities, 
the  amenities  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  a  cross- 
section  of  our  population  in  a  satisfactory  and  re- 
warding manner.  They  can  do  so  again.  We  cannot 
wait  until  our  problems  are  insurmountable,  until 
we  have  to  start  all  over  again.  We  must  learn  how 
to  save  and  make  use  of  the  great  amount  of  good 
that  still  remains.  That  is  why  the  Upper  West  Side 
was  chosen  as  the  locale  of  this  urban  renewal  study. 

The  Concept  of  Urban  Renewal 

For  some  time  there  had  been  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  threat  imposed  on  our  cities  by  this  prob- 
lem of  neighborhood  decline,  and  of  the  need  to  find 
effective  means  to  counter  it.  Federal  programs  had 
concentrated  on  stimulating  new  private  construc- 
tion in  undeveloped  areas  through  mortgage  insur- 


ance, on  providing  decent  housing  for  low-income 
families  and  clearing  slums  through  the  public  hous- 
ing program,  and  on  encouraging  private  investment 
in  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment  through  the 
Title  I  Program. 

These  programs  were  essential  and  continue  to  be 
needed.  Where  blight,  deterioration,  decay,  and 
slums  are  no  longer  a  threat  but  a  fact,  there  is  little 
alternative  to  mass  clearance  and  rebuilding.  But, 
despite  the  strides  we  have  made  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  clearing  slums,  it  will  be  many 
years  before  we  can  clear  and  rebuild  all  existing 
slum  areas.  We  lack  the  resources  to  do  the  entire 
job  in  our  day. 

If,  meanwhile,  nothing  is  done  about  the  creeping 
blight  which  is  dragging  down  formerly  good  areas, 
we  will  find  ourselves  on  a  slum  treadmill.  Much 
that  is  good  still  remains  in  such  areas;  their  poten- 
tial for  improvement  is  high.  We  cannot  wait  until 
they  have  reached  the  point  where  mass  clearance 
and  rebuilding  is  the  only  answer.  The  waste  of 
human,  as  well  as  economic  resources,  is  more  than 
we  can  afford.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  arrest 
the  process  of  decline  and  decay,  to  reverse  the 
course  of  neighborhood  deterioration,  before  the  only 
answer  left  us  is  the  bulldozer. 


Many  attempts  were  made  to  find  new  answers, 
particularly,  since  the  end  of  the  war.  They  ranged 
from  carefully  worked  out  neighborhood  rehabilita- 
tion schemes  to  fix-up  and  clean-up  campaigns,  and 
pointed  to  and  helped  stimulate  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  problem.  It  became  increasingly  appar- 
ent, however,  that  the  problem  of  the  declining 
neighborhood  must  be  viewed  and  treated  as  a 
whole.  The  hope  of  successful  treatment  required  a 
many-sided  but  coordinated  attack,  founded  in  real- 
ism and  carried  through  with  determination. 

There  was  no  thought  that  government  could  or 
should  carry  out  this  attack  alone.  Its  job  was  to  use 
its  power  and  resources  so  as  to  most  effectively 
release  and  stimulate  the  necessary  private  imagi- 
nation, initiative,  and  investment  required  to  carry 
the  larger  share.  It  had  to  make  use  of  such  tools 
and  programs  as  were  available  and  appropriate, 
and  to  develop  such  new  ones  as  were  needed.  Local 
government  had  a  key  role  to  play.  It  had  to  take 
leadership  in  its  own  area,  and  provide  the  high  de- 
gree of  coordination  and  long-term  planning  needed. 
But  with  the  resources  of  our  cities  stringently  lim- 
ited, there  could  be  no  effective  approach  to  this 
problem  unless  the  resources  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment were  made  available. 


This  developing  concept  was  formally  recognized 
in  the  urban  renewal  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  19.54,  which  extended  Federal  assistance  to  a  pro- 
gram including  rehabilitation  and  conservation  in 
order  to  deal  effectively  with  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhoods as  well  as  those  that  had  already  declined 
to  the  point  where  mass  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment were  required.  It  also  called  on  cities  to  de- 
velop a  "Workable  Program  of  Urban  Renewal"  as 
evidence  that  they  recognized  and  had  formulated  a 
coordinated  program  to  meet  the  problem  of  "renew- 
ing" themselves  on  the  many  fronts  required.  The 
recapture  of  declining  neighborhoods  was  an  excit- 
ing and  promising  idea.  Would  it  work? 

The  Demonstration  Study 

The  path  between  the  conception  of  a  new  pro- 
gram and  its  successful  execution  is  often  a  difficult 
one.  Could  urban  renewal,  as  conceived,  get  at  the 
real  roots  of  urban  decay?  Was  it  possible  to  enlist 
and  organize  the  necessary  support  of  a  neighbor- 
hood over  the  long  haul,  as  well  as  in  the  first  flush 
of  enthusiasm?  What  size  or  what  kind  of  neighbor- 
hood unit  was  required  in  which  urban  renewal 
might  be  both  effective  and  manageable?  Was  re- 
habilitation, conceived  as  one  of  the  major  elements 


of  an  urban  renewal  program,  either  economically 
feasible  or  socially  desirable?  Were  the  guarantees 
and  incentives  adequate  to  stimulate  the  required 
large-scale  participation  of  private  initiative  and 
investment?  Were  the  supporting  Federal  programs 
boldly  enough  conceived  and  administered?  Would 
the  final  results  justify  the  investment  of  time,  en- 
ergy, and  money  required  to  bring  them  about? 

These  were  the  questions  to  which  no  one  had 
.sure  answers.  Wisely,  the  Congress  included  Section 
314  in  the  new  Act.  This  section  provided  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  cities  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
comprehensive  "demonstration  studies"  in  order  to 
find  answers  to  these  problems,  and  to  explore  the 
means  and  technique  necessary  for  an  effective 
urban  renewal  program. 

On  the  initiative  of  Mavor  Wagner,  who  desired 
to  broaden  further  the  City's  multi-programmed  at- 
tack on  slums  and  blight,  New  York  applied  to  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  in  Washington  for  a 
Section  314  demonstration  grant  in  1956.  The  area 
selected,  following  a  study  by  the  City.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  most  directly  concerned  with  the 
problem,  consisted  of  twenty  blocks  bounded  by 
West  87th  and  97th  Streets,  Central  Park  West  and 
Amsterdam  Avenue.  It  formed  a  rectangle  midway 


between  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of 
Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side. 

The  Federal  government  provided  a  demonstra- 
tion grant  of  $150,000  for  the  study,  which  was 
matched  In  S7">(HK)  m  Cit\  personnel  services.  An 
informal  Urban  Renewal  Committee  was  appointed 
-consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  the  Corporation  Counsel,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Buildings,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Housing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission  —  to  advise  on  the 
study.  Responsibility  for  supervising  and  directing 
the  study  and  for  publishing  a  final  report  was  as- 
Mgned  to  City  Planning. 

To  Find  the  Facts 

The  study  was  organized  to  find  out  what  was 
happening  in  the  Study  Area  and  why;  and  based 
on  those  facts  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to 
develop  realistic  and  meaningful  proposals  for  its 
renewal.  Such  proposals  as  could  be  developed  were 
intended  to  shed  light  not  only  on  the  renewal  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Study  Area,  but  of  similar  areas 
throughout  the  City  and  in  other  American  cities  as 


Columbus  Avenue  at  89th  Street  (left),  brownstone  survivals  between  eleva 
tor  structures,  96th  Street  (center,  left),  brownstones,  92ml  Street  (center, 
right);  Congregation  Ohab  Zedek  and  Beth  Hillel  Hebrew  Institute  (tight). 


well.  While  they  were  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
official  renewal  plan,  they  could  provide  the  basis 
for  such  a  plan  if,  as  a  result  of  the  study,  the  City 
decided  to  institute  this  type  of  urban  renewal 
program. 

Consultants  were  retained  to  make  the  studies 
upon  which  this  report  is  largely  based:  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  area's  population  and  housing;  an 
analysis  of  the  real  estate  and  mortgage  market;  an 
examination  of  existing  community  organizations 
and  community  needs;  and  finally,  a  study  of  the 
structural  and  design  possibilities  on  which  eco- 
nomically sound  physical  renewal  plans  could  be 
based.  In  addition,  almost  every  City  Department 
contributed  to  the  study  in  its  own  field  of  special 
information  or  expert  knowledge.  Coordination, 
special  research,  and  supervision  were  provided  by 
the  Department  of  City  Planning. 

The  Facts 

The  first  part  of  this  report  deals  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Study  Area.  While  the  general 
picture  presented  is  one  of  decline,  the  details  from 
which  it  is  developed  do  not  all  point  in  a  single 
direction.  Many  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses  are 
revealed.  But  weakness  is  presently  ascendant.  Minus 
factors  are  setting  the  trend  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  unless  checked. 

Thirty-nine  thousand  persons,  the  population  of  a 
small  city,  live  in  the  twenty-block  Study  Area.  They 
live  in  brownstones,  the  most  numerous  building 
type  found  in  the  Area,  which  dominate  most  of  its 
side  streets.  They  live  in  walk-up  tenements  solidly 
lining  Columbus  Avenue  (one  of  Manhattan's 
broad  north-south  avenues  which  bisects  the  Study 
Area  and  divides  it  into  two  ten-block  tiers),  and 
found  in  substantial  numbers  on  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
its  western  boundary,  as  well  as  on  a  number  of  the 
side  streets.  And  they  live  in  tall  apartment  houses 
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on  Central  Park  West,  on  96th  Street -a  major 
crosstown  thoroughfare  -  and  scattered  elsewhere 
through  the  Area. 

This  mixed  housing  stock  is  the  product  of  a  half- 
century  of  vigorous  real  estate  development  and  re- 
development. It  was  generated  by  the  completion 
of  the  elevated  railway  along  Columbus  Avenue  in 
1880,  given  a  boost  by  the  opening  of  the  Broadway 
subway  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
was  ended,  for  all  practical  purposes,  by  the  Great 
Depression  and  World  War  II. 

During  the  post-war  period,  when  new  building 
activity  revived  in  many  parts  of  the  City,  construc- 
tion remained  virtually  dormant  in  the  Study  Area. 
But  the  Area's  population  did  not.  In  the  six  years 
from  1950  to  1956,  the  number  of  persons  living  in 
the  Area  increased  from  33,000  to  39,000,  a  16  per 
cent  rise.  Equally  significant,  seven  out  of  every  ten 
families  who  lived  in  the  Area  in  1956  had  not  lived 
there  in  1950. 

At  first  glance,  there  appears  to  be  a  relatively  sim- 
ple explanation  for  this  drastic  population  change. 
The  Study  Area,  or  portions  of  it  at  least,  has  become 
a  kind  of  reception  center  for  the  newest  of  the 
large-scale  migrations  into  the  City,  that  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  From  1950  to  1956,  the  Puerto  Rican 
population  of  the  Area  increased  almost  eightfold, 
from  1,700  persons  to  13.000  persons.  Moreover,  the 
Puerto  Ricans,  because  of  language  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences, are  as  conspicuous  today  as  were  once  the 
great  waves  of  European  migrants,  from  which  most 
New  Yorkers  are  not  too  many  generations  removed. 

While  an  increase  of  this  magnitude  in  a  particu- 
lar ethnic  group  has  indeed  had  great  impact,  the 
forces  at  work  are  considerably  more  complex.  The 
Area  does  not  present  a  flat,  two-dimensional  pic- 
ture of  Puerto  Ricans  and  non-whites  moving  in,  and 
whites  moving  out.  Although  the  total  white  non- 
Puerto  Rican  population  did  decrease  by  roughly  a 


Luxurious  apartment  buildings  on 
Central  Park  West;  only  a  few  man- 
sions remained  after  the  building 
boom  of  the  twenties. 


Riverside  Drive  and  the  Hudson  just 
west  of  the  Study  Area  from  the 
Schwab  Mansion,  replaced, in  1949  b> 
an  apartment  development. 


quarter  between  1950  and  1956,  nevertheless  white 
non-Puerto  Rican  families  surprisingly  constituted 
more  than  half  (6,800)  of  all  famiiles  who  moved  in 
during  the  period.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
median  income  in  the  Study  Area  increased  by  more 
than  one-third  indicates  that  the  white  families  and 
individuals  who  moved  into  the  Area  must  have  had 
above-average  incomes  to  compensate  for  the  below- 
average  incomes  of  the  majority  of  Puerto  Rican 
families. 

Obviously  the  Study  Area  exercised  a  multiple 
attraction  which  enabled  it  to  draw  in  diverse  groups. 
What  were  the  sources  of  this  attraction?  First,  there 
was  the  location  of  the  Area,  neither  depression  nor 
war  having  diminished  its  convenience  to  the  major 
employment,  shopping,  entertainment,  cultural,  and 
educational  centers  of  the  City.  Then  there  was  its 
tradition  of  providing  housing  at  a  range  of  costs 
available  to  almost  all  pocketbooks.  Unlike  some 
neighborhoods  which  start  out  by  providing  housing 
for  a  relatively  homogeneous  income  group,  and 
gradually  descend  the  economic  ladder  as  they  age, 
the  Study  Area  continued  as  it  had  from  the  begin- 
ning to  provide  housing  —  in  its  brownstones,  tene- 
ments, and  apartment  houses  —  for  virtually  the  en- 
tire income  spectrum.  And.  perhaps  more  important 
than  tradition,  was  the  factor  on  which  it  was  based 
—  a  varied  housing  supply  flexible  enough  to  meet, 
one  way  or  another,  the  new  demands  put  on  it. 

With  virtually  no  new  housing  built  during  this 
period  of  rapid  population  increase,  the  added  load 
was  absorbed  by  the  subdivision  and  conversion  of 
existing  units.  In  a  way,  this,  too,  was  traditional  to 
the  section.  While  the  brownstones  had  been  con- 
ceived as  single-family  homes  for  the  well-to-do, 
from  the  beginning  many  were  occupied  by  middle 
income  families  who  rented  a  flat  or  a  duplex  in  a 
two-family  house,  or  took  in  lodgers.  Subsequently, 
many  more  were  subdivided  into  smaller  apart- 


ments, or  converted  into  rooming  houses  which  pro- 
vided accommodations  for  the  many  single  persons 
and  childless  couples  who  came  into  the  Area.  Dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  two  world  wars,  a  num- 
ber of  the  large  apartments  that  had  been  provided 
in  the  early  apartment  houses  were  also  subdivided 
into  smaller  units. 

However,  while  the  subdivision  and  conversion  of 
units  during  the  1950-56  period  represented  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  historic  process  in  the  Area,  several 
significant  mutations  arose.  Whereas  in  previous  pe- 
riods the  average  household  size  had  undoubtedly 
been  decreasing,  it  increased  between  1950  and 
1956.  And  the  most  common  conversion  during  the 
period  became  that  of  a  furnished  room  into  a  dwell- 
ing unit  by  the  addition  of  makeshift  cooking  facili- 
ties with  an  entire  family  replacing  the  former  single 
occupant.  More  and  inure  people  crowded  into 
smaller  and  smaller  units.  In  1956.  10,400  persons 
lived  in  quarters  suitable  for  4,500,  with  the  worst 
overcrowding  in  the  brownstone  rooming  houses  and 
single-room  occupancy  tenements.  Fully  17  per  cent 
of  the  15,324  quarters  in  the  area  consisted  of  one- 
room  units  occupied  by  two  or  more  persons.  Dete- 
rioration and  a  sharp  decline  in  living  conditions 
were  inevitable. 

The  results  of  this  trend  were  reflected  in  many 
ways  besides  the  growth  of  substandard  housing. 
With  families,  and  large  families  at  that,  replacing 
unrelated  individuals,  the  number  of  children  under 
15  more  than  doubled  during  the  six  years,  heavily 
overloading  neighborhood  school  facilities.  The 
school  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  new  children  did  not 
speak  English,  and  by  an  abnormal  rate  of  turnover. 
Most  of  the  Puerto  Ricans,  as  poor  in-migrants,  of 
necessity  occupied  the  worst  housing  until  they  could 
afford  to  move  to  something  better.  In  itself,  this 
made  the  bridging  of  cultural  and  language  differ- 


ences  more  difficult  and  increased  tensions  in  the 
Area.  A  high  degree  of  local  civic  responsibility  was 
indicated  by  the  existence  of  several  block-improve- 
ment associations  and  the  many  community  and 
civic  organizations  which  served  the  Area  either  as 
a  separate  entity  or  as  part  of  the  greater  Park  West 
community.  But  lack  of  unified  direction  and  coor- 
dination, as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  at 
work,  kept  their  efforts  from  effectively  stemming 
the  section's  decline. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  an  equally  drastic 
change  in  the  real  estate  investment  market  in  the 
Area.  The  capital  necessary  for  improvement  and 
expansion  became  more  difficult  and  costly  to  ob- 
tain. Responsible  institutional  lenders  provided  a 
smaller  share  of  mortgage  money,  and  private  indi- 
viduals, willing  to  take  a  high  risk  for  a  high  return, 
a  larger  share.  Rents  in  the  single-room  occupancy 
tenements  and  in  brownstone  rooming  houses,  which 
by  and  large  accommodate  the  poorest  families,  are 
$2.86  and  $2.30  a  square  foot  respectively,  compared 
to  $1.30  a  square  foot  in  the  elevator  apartment 
buildings.  Both  real  estate  turnover  and  absentee 
ownership  increased.  But  while  the  total  rent  in- 
creased about  40  per  cent,  the  Area's  share  of  the 
Manhattan  tax  levy  fell  11  per  cent  between  1946 


and  1956.  , 
The  question  of  whether  investment  changes  o 
this  type  precede  or  follow  population  and  physical 
changes  is  academic  once  the  cycle  is  in  full  swing. 
The  important  thing  is  that  once  decline  begins,  it 
multiplies  at  a  rapid  rate  unless  effectively  checked. 

A  Course  ol  Renewal 

The  second  part  of  the  report  explores  the  possi- 
bilities of  checking  and  reversing  the  now  of  blight 
and  decline  through  the  tools  and  techniques  pos- 
sible in  a  planned  renewal  process.  Existing  condi- 
tions in  the  Area;  its  traditions,  location,  and  type 
of  housing  stock;  basic  City  policies;  the  relation  of 
this  kind  of  renewal  program  to  other  programs  and 
the  resources  available  for  them;  sound  city-plan- 
ning concepts -these  helped  determine  the  basic 
objectives  of  a  renewal  program. 

What  are  the  yardsticks  against  which  a  success- 
ful renewal  plan  should  be  measured?  A  reduction 
of  the  abnormal  population  turnover  and  elimination 
of  the  excessive  overcrowding  which  contribute  so 
greatly  to  the  Area's  decline.  Maintenance  of  the 
economic  and  ethnic  integration  which  is  part  of 
its  tradition,  is  in  accord  with  accepted  City  policy, 
and  which  will  take  into  account  the  needs  of  its 


Central  Baptist  Church.  Amsterdam  and  92nd 
Street  (left);  hrownstones  on  87th  Street  (below), 
Joan  of  Arc  Junior  High  School  entrance  on  93rd 
Street  (right). 


present  population.  Economy  in  the  use  of  available 
Public  funds,  for  which  there  is  increasing  competi- 
tion and  the  encouragement  and  stimulation  of 
maximum  private  investment  and  effort  in  the  re- 
newal process.  Good  individual  design  and  harmoni- 
ous area  planning.  Effective  utilization  of  the  exist- 
ing housing  stock.  The  approximation  of  existing 
population  densities  after  renewal  in  view  of  the 
Areas  location  in  central  Manhattan,  but  no  sub- 
stantial increase  in  density.  Increase  in  the  Areas 
tax  return  to  the  City.  Active  and  sustained  com- 
munity participation. 

Most  of  the  basic  tools  needed  for  the  renewal  of 
a  section  like  the  Study  Area  were  available  when 
the  study  began.  In  the  urban  renewal  provisions 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  Congress  had  author- 
ized Federal  assistance  for  the  renewal  of  such  areas 
through  a  combined  program  of  clearance  and  rede- 
velopment, rehabilitation  and  conservation.  It  had 
also  provided  special  funds  for  demonstration  studies 
aimed  at  developing  the  techniques  needed  in  this 
combined  approach,  planning  and  write-down  funds, 
and  special  F.H.A.  mortgage  insurance  programs 
for  use  in  connection  with  urban  renewal.  State  and 
federally  aided  low-rent  public  housing  programs 
were  also  available.  So  too  were  programs  for  de- 


veloping  middle-income  co-operative  and  rental 
housing,  in  which  New  York  State  and  the  City  had 
pioneered,  the  most  recent  example  being  the 
Mitchell-Lama  Limited  Profit  Housing  Companies 
Law.  The  job  was  to  put  these  together  into  a  com- 
prehensive and  cohesive  program. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  West  Side  Study  was 
the  adoption  in  1957  of  State  enabling  legislation 
(Section  72-m  of  the  General  Municipal  Law)  which 
provides  the  vehicle  for  carrying  out  such  a  program 
in  a  deteriorating  area.  This  law,  which  authorizes 
the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds,  and  other  powers  to  carry  out  an  officially 
adopted  renewal  plan,  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  Mayor  Wagner.  It  received  bipartisan  backing, 
being  sponsored  by  Senator  MacNeil  Mitchell  (R), 
Chairman,  and  Assemblyman  Alfred  Lama  (D), 
Secretary,  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Housing  and  Multiple  Dwellings. 

An  intensive  analysis  of  the  economic  and  struc- 
tural possibilities  of  rehabilitating  the  type  of  brown- 
stones  and  old-law  tenements  found  in  the  Area  in- 
dicated that  in  terms  of  resultant  living  conditions 
and  costs,  the  prospect  of  brownstone  rehabilitation 
is  fairly  good,  but  that  of  tenement  rehabilitation  is 
not  feasible  as  a  rule.  Based  on  this  analysis  and  the 

Post-1929  elevator  building,  94th  Street  (left);  Columbus  Avenue 
at  89th  Street  (below)  ;  one  of  Trinity  School's  buildings  (right). 
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general  renewal  objectives  set  for  the  Area,  over-all 
renewal  plans  were  developed.  Because  of  the  desire 
that  such  plans  be  based  on  accurate  and  detailed 
knowledge,  an  eight-block  pilot  area  was  selected, 
consisting  of  the  seven  blocks  between  Amsterdam 
and  Columbus  Avenues  from  90th  to  97th  Streets 
plus  the  block  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Cen- 
tral Park  West  from  96th  to  97th  Streets.  This  pilot 
area  was  selected  because  it  was  representative  of 
general  conditions  in  the  Study  Area,  but  small 
enough  to  permit  the  consultants  to  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  condition  of  each  building  within  the 
limits  of  available  funds. 

Two  general  plans  were  developed.  Although  both 
make  use  of  brownstone  rehabilitation,  the  emphasis 
in  the  first  plan  is  on  new  construction,  that  of  the 
second  on  rehabilitation.  Both  plans  also  show  an 
alternate  end  result  from  the  same  basic  start,  dem- 
onstrating that  there  is  no  one  single  road  leading 
to  renewal,  but  a  relatively  wide  range  of  choices. 

However,  both  plans  contain  a  number  of  com- 
mon elements  and  accomplish  common  objectives. 
They  are  based  on  a  series  of  stages,  permitting  re- 
newal to  take  place  gradually  so  as  to  ease  relocation 
problems  and  disturb  the  continuity  of  neighborhood 
life  as  little  as  possible.  Renewal  in  stages  also  per- 


mits the  concentration  of  necessary  public  improve- 
ments and  investment  In  the  early  part  of  the  process 
so  that  it  may  serve  as  an  increased  inducement  for 
greater  private  activity  in  the  latter  stages.  Both 
plans,  for  example,  provide  for  a  needed  new  public 
school  in  tin-  first  stage,  as  well  as  the  provision  of 
public  open  spaces  w  hich  play  an  important  part  in 
making  the  area  a  more  attractive  and  desirable 
place  to  live. 

Both  plans  also  provide  housing  for  an  economic 
cross-section  of  the  community:  low-rent  public 
housing,  quasi-public  middle  income  housing,  and 
private  rental  housing.  Building  and  rehabilitation 
units  are  small  enough  to  permit  development  by 
small  firms  and  contractors,  thus  increasing  the  pos- 
sibilities ol  competition. 

Finally,  both  plans  indicate  how  this  type  of  com- 
bined renewal  approach,  by  preserving  the  good 
housing  in  an  area,  strengthening  the  weak,  and 
eliminating  the  bad,  can  transform  a  deteriorating 
area  into  a  highly  desirable  residential  neighborhood 
—  favorable  for  decent  urban  living,  favorable  for 
sound  and  constructive  real  estate  investment,  and 
offering  a  substantially  increased  tax  return  to  the 
City. 

Jamf.s  Pelt 
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Elevator  buildings  on  tin-  edge  of  the  Shidy  Area  as  seen  from  Ccntrul  Park. 


•  The  Park  West  Community 

The  Upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  sometimes  known  as  Park  West, 
is  a  well-defined  residential  community,  one  of  the  many  which  make 
up  New  York  City.  While  some  of  these  communities  have  no  clearly 
recognized  borders,  and  may  be  no  more  than  memories  of  early  settle- 
ments now  grown  together,  such  is  not  the  case  with  this  area  between 
Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River. 

Topographically,  the  community  lies  on  a  plateau  rising  gradually 
from  lower  Manhattan  and  terminating  in  a  deep  valley  almost  at  the 
level  of  the  Hudson  River  at  125th  Street.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the 
community  is  Central  Park;  on  the  west  lies  Riverside  Park,  with  the 
Hudson  River  beyond.  The  southern  border  begins  with  the  southwest 
corner  of  Central  Park  at  Columbus  Circle  and  continues  west  to  the 
River  with  an  almost  solid  band  of  non-residential  structures  between 
58th  and  60th  Streets.  On  the  north,  beyond  110th  Street,  is  Columbia 
University  with  her  sister  institutions  and  related  residential  areas  on 
Morningside  Heights. 

The  population  of  Park  West  in  1950  was  over  300.000  -  almost  as 
many  people  as  in  Rochester,  the  third  largest  city  in  New  York  State, 
and  more  than  the  1950  population  of  the  states  of  Wyoming  or  Nevada. 

The  communitv  of  Park  West  has  one  of  the  most  central  and  desirable 
locations  in  the  City,  for  it  is  only  about  twenty-five  minutes  by  subway 
or  bus  from  virtually  any  place  in  the  lower  Manhattan  shopping,  busi- 
ness and  financial  centers  and  is  even  closer  to  the  midtown  centers. 
This  locational  advantage  and  its  proximity  to  Central  Park  and  River- 
side Park  formerly  made  Park  West  one  of  the  City's  prestige  communi- 
ties. But  now  this  once-proud  community  has  lost  its  position  and  is 
infiltrated  with  congestion  and  decay. 

The  urban  development  of  the  Upper  West  Side  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages:  the  mass  construction  of  single-family  brownstone  dwell- 
ings and  old-law  tenement  houses  between  1880  and  1900;  the  erection 
of  elevator  apartment  houses  between  1901  and  1930;  and  the  virtual 
cessation  of  construction  in  the  depression  following  1930,  accompanied 
by  a  subdivision  of  existing  dwelling  units  to  accommodate  a  growing 
population. 


1  880-1900:  Brownstones  and  Old-Law  Tenements 

The  completion  of  the  steam-powered  elevated  railway  in  1880,  along 
what  is  now  Columbus  Avenue,  brought  Park  West  within  easy  reach 
of  the  commercial  centers  of  lower  Manhattan  and  stimulated  a  land 
boom  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  West  Side  as  a  concentrated 
residential  area.  All  along  its  route  intensive  construction  of  attached 
houses  immediately  got  under  way  in  areas  near  the  "el"  stations. 

By  1884,  real  estate  prices  rose  to  the  point  where  an  average  25  by 
100  foot  lot  near  72nd  Street  and  Broadway  sold  for  $15,000.  Such  an 
investment  could  be  justified  only  by  the  erection  of  an  expensive  house. 
Along  and  near  Central  Park  luxurious  mansions  of  marble  and  brick 
were  built.  Typical  in  the  side  streets,  however,  was  the  row  house  of 
three  to  five  stories,  plus  a  habitable  basement  and  a  rear  yard  with 
grass  and  trees  and  often  a  garden.  These  buildings  became  known  as 
brownstones  from  the  color  of  the  sandstone  facing.  The  structure  cov- 
ered about  60  per  cent  of  a  25  foot  lot  and  contained  a  floor  area  of 
5,000  to  6.000  square  feet.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  purchasing  and 
maintaining  such  dwellings,  one  might  infer  that  they  were  occupied 
only  by  the  well-to-do.  However,  middle-class  families  also  managed 
to  live  in  the  area  by  renting  a  flat  or  duplex  in  a  two-family  house  or 
even  an  entire  building,  or  by  taking  in  lodgers. 

In  the  less  favored  sections  of  the  area,  walk-up  apartment  houses, 
technically  known  as  tenements,  were  constructed.  These  structures 
solidly  line  Columbus  Avenue,  which  was  blighted  by  the  trestle  of  the 
"el"  as  well  as  by  the  noise  and  soot  of  the  passing  trains. 

Tenement  buildings  also  were  erected  on  a  few  of  the  side  streets, 
particularly  in  the  less  desirable  blocks  which  lay  between  Columbus 
and  Amsterdam  Avenues.  Many  were  of  the  dumbbell  type,  which  made 
a  maximum  use  of  the  land,  providing  dark  and  poorly  ventilated  living 
quarters. 

Amsterdam  Avenue,  about  midway  between  Central  Park  and  the 
River,  was  also  developed  with  tenements,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
still  exist  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  avenue.  While  not  fashionable, 
Amsterdam  was  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  more  prosperous  families 
than  those  living  on  Columbus  Avenue.  It  was  served  by  street  cars 
until  1935,  when  buses  replaced  the  trolleys. 


1901-1930:  The  Apartment  House  Boom 

Broadway,  which  had  been  laid  out  with  center  strips  of  trees  and 
was  considered  a  "thoroughfare  of  homes,  a  driveway  for  fashionable 
equipages,"  lost  much  of  its  charm  with  the  opening  of  the  subway  in 
1904.  The  Broadway  subway  ran  from  City  Hall  via  Grand  Central  and 
Times  Square  along  Broadway  to  145th  Street.  However,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  subway  set  into  motion  a  new  wave  of  apartment  building, 
particularly  in  those  areas  not  previously  served  by  the  "el".  Riverside 
Drive,  opened  in  1900,  soon  became  one  of  the  most  fashionable  resi- 
dential areas  of  the  City.  The  area  was  further  improved  with  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  noise  and  dirt  of  the  "el"  by  its  electrification  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  Riverside  Drive, 

This  boom  in  Park  West  maintained  its  strength  from  1910  to  1930, 
and,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  one,  involved  major  redevelopment.  Many 
of  the  earlier  brownstones  and  old-law  tenements  were  replaced  with 
structures  built  under  the  new  tenement  house  law  of  1901  and  the  1929 
multiple  dwelling  law.  These  new  buildings  were  erected  on  wider  plots 
and  were  larger  and  higher  than  those  demolished. 

Before  World  War  I,  apartment  buildings  of  12  stories  appeared,  only 
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The  early  inanitions  facing  Central  Park  began  to  give  way  to  apartment 
houses.  Central  Park  West  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 


Mass  construction  of  attached  houses  on  the  side  streets  followed  the 
opening  of  the  Columbus  Avenue  elevated.  West  73rd  Street  in  1889. 


to  be  eclipsed  in  the  1920s  by  even  taller  apartments,  sometimes  of  16 
or  more  stories,  concentrated  along  Broadway  and  West  End  Avenue, 
Riverside  Drive,  Central  Park  West  and  the  six  wide  east-west  thorough- 
fares-72nd,  79th,  86th,  96th,  106th  and  110th  Streets.  For  Park  West, 
the  rate  of  apartment  house  construction  in  these  two  decades  has 
never  been  equalled  before  or  since. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  aerial  view  (Page  3),  apartment  building  spread 
from  Riverside  Drive,  West  End  Avenue  and  Broadway  toward  Amster- 
dam Avenue.  Amsterdam  Avenue,  like  West  End  Avenue,  is  actually 
only  a  half-block  from  Broadway,  in  terms  of  the  more  usual  800-foot 
east-west  blocks  in  Park  West,  so  that  the  west  side  of  Amsterdam  was 
largely  rebuilt,  but  only  a  beginning  was  made  on  the  east  side  of  this 
avenue  when  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929  and  the  depression  which 
followed  put  an  end  to  the  apartment  house  boom.  While  Columbus 
Avenue  was  excluded  from  the  boom  by  the  presence  of  the  "el",  Central 
Park  West  was  rebuilt  on  a  scale  rivaling  Riverside  Drive.  West  96th 
Street  was  also  substantially  redeveloped. 

The  buildings  built  during  the  1900-1930  period  today  provide  most 
of  the  high-quality  housing  stock  and  represent  the  bulk  of  the  present 
real  estate  values  in  Park  West. 


Broadway  at  96th  Street  in  1921  (above)  and  Riverside  Drive  {right) 

in  its  heyday  in  die  late  twenties. 


1930-1957:  The  Depression  and  Its  Aftermath 

During  1929,  almost  11,000  apartments  were  erected  in  Manhattan  — 
the  second  highest  number  since  1924.  By  the  end  of  1933,  only  four 
years  later,  the  volume  had  plummeted  to  zero.  In  the  Study  Area,  the 
replacement  of  early  nine  and  ten-story  apartment  houses  facing  Central 
Park  between  90th  and  91st  Streets  with  the  Eldorado  Towers,  a  34-story 
apartment  house  completed  in  1931,  marked  the  end  of  the  dynamic 
redevelopment  of  the  West  Side.  This  abrupt  cessation  of  construction 
was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  very  little  new  unassisted  private  develop- 
ment, which  still  characterizes  the  West  Side.  The  opening  of  the 
Eighth  Avenue  Subway  along  Central  Park  West  in  1932  produced  no 
immediate  effect;  the  removal  of  the  "el"  tracks  from  Columbus  Avenue 
in  1941  likewise  attracted  slight  interest. 

When  the  housing  market  on  the  West  Side  revived  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  World  War  II,  conversions  of  existing  structures  took  the  place 
of  new  building. 

The  Study  Area 

The  area  selected  for  study  consists  of  twenty  blocks  bounded  by 
Central  Park  West,  Amsterdam  Avenue,  West  87th  Street,  and  West 
97th  Street.  The  reason  for  the  choice  of  these  particular  blocks  can  best 


be  seen  in  the  photograph  of  the  Study  Area.  In  this  aerial  vie  w  the 
twenty  blocks  stand  out  as  a  separate  physical  section  of  the  Park  West 
community,  with  well-defined  boundaries.  On  the  east  is  the  broad 
sweep  of  Central  Park.  To  the  west  the  mixed  character  of  the  buildings 
in  the  Study  Area  gives  way  to  a  district  almost  solidly  built-up  with 
high  apartment  houses.  The  north  and  south  boundaries  are  marked  by 
the  line  of  tall  buildings  along  the  wide  crosstown  thoroughfares  of 
West  8fith  and  West  With  Streets  the  former  bring  solidly  lined  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  the  latter  exhibiting  a  number  of  gaps  still  occupied 
by  old-law  tenements  and  some  brownstones.  The  Study  Area  begins 
on  87th  Street  just  north  of  the  wall  of  apartment  houses,  but  inc  ludes 
the  96th  Street  development,  since  just  above  97th  Street,  the  Study 
Area's  northern  boundary,  is  the  site  of  West  Park,  a  Title  I  redevelop- 
ment project  now  under  construction. 

The  Study  Area,  while  not  a  separate  neighborhood  unit,  is  thus 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  Park  West  by  physical  characteristics  and 
barriers  about  as  clear  as  any  to  be  found  in  Manhattan.  These  bound- 
aries and  the  size  of  the  resultant  population  -  some  39,000  people 
about  the  same  number  as  live  in  Montelair,  New  Jersey  -  made  a  man- 
ageable, detailed  study  possible. 
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The  Use  of  Land 


•  General  Land  Use  Pattern 

The  20-block  Study  Area  is  essentially  residential  in  character,  with 
85  per  cent  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  streets,  being  used  for  predomi- 
nantly residential  structures.  Along  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues 
the  ground  floors  are  almost  wholly  occupied  by  commercial  uses, 
usually  with  living  quarters  above.  On  the  east-west  streets,  only  two 
block  frontali  s  h.nc  m<u<  lli.m  .1  si  .lttrriug  of  n  l.nl  stoics.  In  addition, 
two  public  schools,  a  number  of  private  and  parochial  schools,  churches 
and  other  institutions  are  located  throughout  the  Area,  mostly  on  the 
east-west  streets. 

The  use  of  land  in  the  Study  Area  today,  as  shown  in  the  aerial  photo- 
graph and  the  Building  Classification  Map  (Page  19),  gives  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  historical  development  described  in  the  previous  chapter. 
Modern  elevator  apartment  buildings  occupy  most  of  the  block-ends 
along  Central  Park  West  overlooking  Central  Park.  The  block-ends  on 
the  east  side  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  are  still  largely  filled  with  old-law 
tenements  while  the  west  side  is  more  completely  filled  with  elevator 
apartment  buildings.  Both  sides  of  Columbus  Avenue  consist  of  almost 
unbroken  rows  of  tenements. 

West  96th  Street,  as  well  as  West  86th  Street  just  to  the  south  of  the 
Study  Area,  are  major  streets  running  through  Central  Park  and  crossing 
Manhattan  Island  from  river  to  river.  West  86th  Street  is  virtually  lined 
with  modern  elevator  apartment  or  hotel  structures  on  both  sides;  West 
96th  Street  has  been  only  partially  redeveloped. 

Between  the  avenues,  the  side  streets  still  are  occupied  by  the  earlier 
brownstones,  with  a  scattering  of  modern  elevator  buildings  and  some 
old-law  tenements,  a  few  of  which  have  been  modernized  and  equipped 
with  elevators.  This  pattern  is  broken  by  two  concentrations  of  tene- 
ments along  the  side  streets.  One  such  concentration  covers  the  two 
blocks  between  89th  and  91st  Streets,  Amsterdam  and  Columbus  Ave- 
nues, in  the  western  tier  of  blocks.  The  other  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
93rd  Street  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Central  Park  West  in  the 
eastern  tier. 


the  Study  Area 


The  Study  Area  has  a  gross  acreage  of  106.3  acres  and,  excluding  the 
street  area,  74  net  acres.  The  use  of  the  net  acreage  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: 

PREDOMINANT  LAND  USE 

(exclusive  of  streets) 


No.  of 

Category                                             Net  Acres  Percent 

Residential  without  commercial*                           50.9  68.8 

Residential  with  ground  floor  commercial   12.2  16.5 

Schools  — Public  and  Private                               4.6  6.2 

Commercial,  Office,  Warehousing  and  Industry             2.6  3.5 

Other  Public  and  Private  Institutions                       1.6  2.1 

Aqueduct  Buildings  and  Right-of-way                           1.1  1.5 

Garages,  Stables  and  Service  Stations                 ...  0.8  1.1 

Vacant  Land                                               0.2  0.3 

Total  Net  Acres                                74.0  100.0 

'Includes  vacant  buildings,  0.1  acres 


BUILDING  CLASSIFICATIONS 


|  Post  1929  Elevator  Building 
|  New  Law  Tenement  with  Elevators 
[        |   Old  Law  Tenement  with  Elevators 

|^^]   New  Law  Tenement  Without  Elevators 

□ Old  Law  Tenement,  Without  Elevators, 
No  Single  Room  Occupancy 

□ Old  Law  Tenement,  Without  Elevators, 
Single  Room  Occupancy 

|  Public  School 

I^^J  Private  or  Parochial  School 


Brownstone,  One-  and  Two-Family 
Brownstone,  Multi-Family 
Brownstone,  Rooming  House 

Commercial 

Garage,  Stable  and/or  Service  Station 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity 

Hospital 

Religious  Building 


mini  in:  i  _^ 
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AMSTERDAM  AVENUE 


COLUMBUS  AVENUE 
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BUILDING  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Commercial  Land  Uses 

The  "main  street"  of  the  Park  West  community  is  Broadway,  an  ave- 
nue only  some  300  feet  west  of  and  parallel  to  Amsterdam  Avenue,  the 
Study  Area's  western  boundary.  The  community  and  Study  Area  are 
also  close  to  the  midtown  Manhattan  retail  shopping  center,  so  that  the 
commercial  establishments  in  the  Study  Area  are  essentially  local  in 
nature  and  mostly  located  on  two  of  the  north-south  avenues,  Columbus 
and  Amsterdam.  Zoning  restrictions  and  prestige  considerations  in  the 
development  of  the  Central  Park  frontage  kept  commercial  uses  from 
Central  Park  West. 

There  are  535  non-residential  establishments  in  the  Study  Area,  in- 
cluding 44  educational,  religious  and  other  institutional  uses.  The  491 
commercial  uses  differ  greatly  in  size  and  quality,  ranging  from  an 
impressive  bank  and  a  few  large  supermarkets  to  many  small,  dingy 
shops.  Both  in  type  and  in  quality  the  products  and  services  offered  have 
been  scaled  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of  the  middle  and  upper- 
income  families  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  special  needs 
of  the  low-income  groups  resident  in  the  Area. 

Graph  No.  1,  showing  the  number  and  square  feet  of  floor  area  occu- 
pied by  various  classifications  of  commercial  uses,  illustrates  the  effect 
of  both  the  high-density  nature  of  the  Study  Area  and  the  composition 
of  the  population  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  commercial  uses. 
There  are  large  chain  stores  in  the  Area,  but  most  stores  in  the  food  as 
well  as  other  categories  are  small,  often  family,  enterprises.  Both  the 
residents  of  European  origin  and  the  new  Puerto  Rican  arrivals  tradi- 
tionally prefer  the  small  store,  with  its  specialized  stock  and  personal 
contact  between  customer  and  proprietor. 

Auxiliary  business  uses  normally  found  on  the  fringes  of  local  shop- 
ping centers,  such  as  plumbing,  heating  and  electrical  contractors;  used 
furniture  and  bedding  stores;  glaziers,  carpenters,  printing  shops  and 
the  like,  are  found  throughout  the  length  of  the  two  business  avenues. 
The  few  which  are  found  on  the  side  streets  are  mostly  in  the  basements 
of  luownstoncs  or  tenement  buildings.  Exceptions  are  the  blocks 
bounded  by  West  96th  and  97th  Streets,  and  to  a  greater  extent  the 
block  bt  twr.  ii  West  S9th  and  West  90th  Streets  both  between  Colum- 
bus and  Amsterdam  Avenues.  This  string  of  retail  business  along  major 
thoroughfares  is  a  common  form  of  commercial  development  in  the 
older  sections  of  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHMENTS  BY  NUMBER  AND  FLOOR  AREA 


Graph  No.  1 
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A  number  of  land  uses  indicated  on  Graph  No.  1  as  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  and  warehousing  are  not  strictly  local  business  uses  and 
as  such  need  not  be  accommodated  in  a  renewal  scheme.  While  these 
incompatible  uses  show  a  large  floor  area,  there  are  only  a  few  establish- 
ments, mostly  in  multiple-story  structures,  and  largely  concentrated 
near  Amsterdam  Avenue  between  89th  and  90th  Streets. 


Residential  Structures 

The  residential  structures  are  divided  into  three  main  building  types: 
multi-family  structures  with  elevators,  multi-family  walk-up  tenements, 
and  brownstones.  Each  of  these  three  main  classifications  is,  in  turn, 
divided  into  three  sub-categories  based  on  the  occupancy  of  the  living 
quarters  or  the  laws  under  which  the  structure  was  built.  Thus,  the 
elevator-equipped  apartment  house  structures  are  subdivided  into  old- 
law  tenements  (pre-1901),  new-law  tenements  (1901-1929)  and  the 
post-1929  buildings  legally  known  as  Class  A  multiple  dwellings.  Graph 
No.  3  shows  the  distribution  of  buildings  by  these  categories. 

The  walk-up  tenement  category  is  composed  of  old-law  buildings 
divided  into  flats,  each  with  its  own  kitchen  and  bathroom;  new-law 
buildings  similarly  subdivided  and  equipped;  and  old-law  tenements 
in  which  the  flats  have  been  converted  to  single-room-occupancy. 

Finally,  the  brownstone  category  is  divided  into  houses  used  as  multi- 
family  apartment  buildings,  one  or  two-family  structures,  and  houses 
which  have  been  converted  into  rooming  houses. 

The  old-law  tenements  in  the  Study  Area  were  built  after  the  tenement 
house  law  of  1879  which  required  better  light  and  ventilation  than 


NET  RESIDENTIAL  DENSITY,  1950  AND  1956 


Graph  No.  1 
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before.  The  resultant  old-law  tenement  common  in  the  Area,  the  so- 
called  dumbbell  tenement,  therefore  has  windows  in  every  room  even 
though  opening  only  onto  narrow  airshafts. 

The  new-law  tenements  were  required  to  have  somewhat  lnrger 
courts,  with  running  water  in  each  dwelling  In  the  Study  Area,  the 
new-law  tenements  are  among  the  better  structures  of  this  type  and 
generally  appear  as  elevator  structures;  there  .ire  onl\  foni  non-elevator 
new-law  tenement  buildings  in  the  Study  Area.  While  the  old-law 
tenements  in  the  Area,  usually  on  25-foot  lots,  are  narrow  and  often 
85  feet  deep,  the  new-law  elevator  buildings  are  on  much  wider  lots 
and  have  better  layouts  than  the  earlier  new-law  tenements  built  in 
other  parts  of  the  City. 

The  most  common  building  type  in  the  Study  Area,  In  terms  of 
number  of  structures,  is  the  brownstone.  As  Graph  No.  3  shows,  Un- 
original one-  and  two-family  use  has  declined  to  79  buildings,  compared 
with  158  buildings  which  have  been  remodeled  Into  multi-family  apart- 
ment houses,  and  the  428  buildings  now  classified  as  rooming  houses, 
including  those  housing  a  family  to  a  room. 

In  Graphs  No.  4,  5,  6  and  7,  the  comparative  importance  of  the  vari- 
ous structure  types  can  be  seen  in  terms  of  number  of  living  quarters, 
land  area,  floor  area  and  assessed  value. 

Density 

The  Study  Area  is  a  high-coverage  and  high-density  district.  Building 
coverage  in  the  twenty  blocks  ranges  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
residentiary  used  land.  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  its  106.3  gross  acres 
(including  half  of  the  area  of  the  perimeter  streets  and  all  of  the  interior 
streets )  the  Study  Area  has  a  density  of  365  persons  per  gross  acre.  On 
the  basis  of  all  the  land,  excluding  streets,  the  net  density  is  525  persons 
per  acre.  For  the  eight-block  pilot  area  the  gross  density  is  336  persons 
per  acre  and  the  net  density  is  492  persons  per  acre. 

Comparison  with  other  residential  distric  ts  in  Manhattan  <  an  best  lie 
made  in  terms  of  the  net  residential  density,  i.e.,  the  total  area  of  tin- 
lots  occupied  by  residential  structures.  On  this  basis  the  22.6  acres  of 
residentially  developed  land  in  the  pilot  area  have  a  density  of  645 
persons  per  acre.  Residential  districts  in  Manhattan  have  a  median 
range  from  500  to  600  persons  per  net  residential  acre  with  the  highest 
net  density  being  about  1300  persons  per  acre. 
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Population  and  Housing  in  a  Transitional  Area 


•  For  most  of  its  history  New  York  City  has  been  a  major  gateway  open- 
ing upon  a  new  world  of  opportunity.  This  has  been  true  for  the  immi- 
grants from  overseas  and  for  the  migrants  making  their  way  to  the  City 
from  the  far  reaches  of  the  nation.  The  confluence  of  these  two  streams 
of  population  has  helped  to  make  the  City  a  leading  and  v  ital  metropolis. 
The  outstanding  event  in  the  Study  Area's  history  since  1950  is  that  it 
has  become  a  principal  point  of  settlement  for  new  migrants,  resulting 
in  population  change  and  turnover  on  a  scale  reminiscent  of  the  great 
migrations  to  the  City  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Population  Gain  and  Turnover 

In  order  to  describe  more  effectively  both  the  high  degree  of  space- 
sharing  in  the  Study  Area  and  the  size  of  the  relocation  burden  accom- 
panying urban  renewal,  the  concept  of  a  family  was  broadened  to  in- 
clude: (a)  all  married  couples,  u  hi  tin  r  or  not  lit  nig  in  tin  it  OU  n  house- 
hold; (b)  all  unmarried  adults  except  those  residing  u  ith  a  parent.  This 
group  includes  individuals  living  alone,  individuals  sharing  the  living 
quarters  of  an  unrelated  person  or  family,  and  indU  iduals,  sin  h  as  a 
widowed  mother  or  mother-in-law,  living  with  a  family  headed  by  a  son 
or  son-in-laic.  This  definition  of  a  family  results  in  a  substantially  larger 
number  of  families  than  wotdd  have  been  tin  ease  if  the  Census  (L  frui- 
tion of  "two  or  more  related  persons"  had  been  applied.  In  all  compari- 
sons with  1950  Census  family  data,  however,  the  figures  are  adjusted 
to  a  similar  basis. 

o       o  o 

In  the  six  years  following  1950,  the  population  of  the  Study  Area 
increased  from  33,000  to  39,000,  or  16  per  cent.  Even  more  dramatic 
was  the  fact  that  seven  of  every  ten  families  living  in  the  Study  Area 
in  1956  had  moved  in  after  April  1950.  Of  the  17.900  families  in  the 
Area  in  1956,  only  5,300  had  been  there  in  1950.  Most  noticeable,  be- 
cause of  language  and  cultural  differences,  was  the  rise  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  population  from  1,700  to  13,000  persons. 

Many  of  the  Puerto  Rican  families  replaced  outgoing  non-Puerto 
Rican  white  families.  Less  \Vell-known,  though  of  great  significance  to 


(lie  renewal  piospects  lm  I  he  \ie,i  is  (Ik  l.ict  that  thousands  ol  non- 
Puerto  Rican  white  families  also  moved  into  the  Area.  Ol  the  approxi- 
mately 12,600  families  who  moved  in  since  1950.  fi.SOO  or  ovei  50  per 
cent,  were  non-Puerto  Rican  white  families,  compared  to  4,300  Puerto 
Rican  and  1.500  nonwhite  families. 

The  sheer  rapidity  of  population  turnover  would  have  created  many 
difficulties  aside  from  the  obvious  ones  involved  in  the  entry  ol  a  diffci 
ent  language  and  cultural  gioup.  To  make  matters  woise,  the  si/able 
growth  in  the  Area's  population  was  accompanied  by  only  a  negligible 
amount  of  new  residential  construction.  The  increase  in  the  Area's 
housing  inventory  was  accomplished  mainly  through  subdivision  of 
larger  apartments  and  through  the  conversion  of  furnished  rooms  into 
dwelling  units  bv  the  addition  ol  minimum  housekeeping^  equipment 
The  net  result  of  these  activities  was  a  decline  in  housing  stand.uds  in 
the  Area.  In  1956  almost  3,200,  or  20  per  cent,  of  all  liv  ing  quai  ters  wen 
overcrowded.  In  terms  of  dwelling  units  I  SOU  oi  a  third,  were  without 
adequate  bathroom  facilities. 

Changes  in  Household  Size  and  Composition 

The  impact  of  migration  on  the  Area's  housing  resources  cannot  be 

understood  in  terms  of  population  numbers  alone,  for  the  \rca  s  I 

taneously  experienced  a  change  in  household  si/.e  and  composition. 
Between  1950  and  1956  average  size  of  household  increased  from  2.55 
to  2.67  persons  per  occupied  dwelling  unit  despite  a  shrinkage  in  aver- 
age dwelling  unit  si/e  The  increase  in  household  si/e  is  mainly  the 
result  of  replacement  of  non-Puerto  Ricans  having  relatively  small 
households  bv  Puerto  Ricans  with  relatively  large  households. 

The  larger  size  of  Puerto  Rican  households  is  primarily  due  to  larger 
family  units  rather  than  to  the  sharing  of  space  with  unrelated  boarders 
and  lodgers.  Puerto  Hicans  as  a  group  not  only  have  a  high  birth  rate 
but  strong  family  ties  as  well,  which  lead  to  the  sharing  of  housing  space 
with  adult  relatives.  In  1956.  the  Pueito  Itican  family  in  the  Study  Area 
had  a  median  si/e  of  3  01  members,  cornpan  d  to  2.43  lor  nonwhite  and 
2.16  for  white  non-Puerto  Ricans. 

The  entry  of  Puerto  Ricans  affected  the  Area  in  two  other  ways.  First, 


POPULATION  BY  RACE  AND  ETHNIC  GROUP  1950  AND  1956 


a  higher  proportion  of  the  Area's  housing  inventory  was  occupied  by 
multi-person  families  rather  than  by  unrelated  individuals.  Between 
1950  and  1956  the  number  of  families  increased,  while  the  number  of 
unrelated  individuals  declined  by  more  than  40  per  cent.  As  a  conse- 
quence, in  1956  unrelated  individuals  accounted  for  only  34  per  cent 
of  all  families  and  unrelated  individuals  combined,  compared  to  48  per 
cent  in  1950.  Second,  more  families  also  meant  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
child  population  of  the  Area. 

The  Number  of  Children  Doubled 

Between  1950  and  1956  the  number  of  children  under  15  more  than 
doubled,  rising  from  4,200  to  8,600.  Almost  two-thirds  of  these  children 
were  in  Puerto  Rican  families.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  strains  induced 
by  language  and  cultural  differences  and  by  the  pressure  of  population 
on  housing,  a  sudden  burden  \v;is  thrown  on  the  school,  recreational 
and  other  community  facilities  in  the  Study  Area. 

The  turnover  of  population  produced  a  more  youthful  population  not 
only  by  bringing  in  more  children  but  also  by  bringing  in  younger  adults. 
Compared  to  1950  the  Area  had  28  per  cent  more  people  aged  25  to  34: 
and  eight  per  cent  less  in  the  65  year  and  over  group.  The  median  age 
of  Area  residents  declined  from  39.7  to  31.9  years. 

The  Rise  in  Income 

Despite  the  remarkable  increase  in  number  of  children  and  the  entry 
of  Puerto  Ricans,  the  per  capita  income  of  the  Study  Area  rose.  Between 
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1950  and  1956  the  Area's  per  capita  money  income  increased  from 
$2,134  to  $2,192,  or  by  three  per  cent.  However,  the  actual  increase  in 
earning  power  can  be  evaluated  by  comparing  the  per  capita  income 
of  adults  only  which  rose  by  15  per  cent  from  $2,420  in  1950  to  $2,782 
in  1956.  The  rise  in  the  median  income  of  families  and  unrelated  indi- 
viduals was  even  greater,  from  $2,546  to  $3,500,  or  37  per  cent. 

How  was  it  possible  for  a  declining  area  to  achieve  such  a  striking 
gain  in  income?  The  evidence  suggests  two  explanations.  First,  it  is  by 
no  means  true  that  all  Puerto  Ricans  have  low  incomes.  In  1956,  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  all  Puerto  Rican  families  had  incomes  of  $3,000  or 
higher.  Moreover,  many  of  the  whites  who  were  replaced  by  newcomers 
were  relatively  low-income,  unattached  individuals.  Second,  and  far 
more  important,  is  the  fact  that  throughout  the  six-year  period  the  Area 
continued  to  attract  non-Puerto  Ricans  with  above  average  incomes. 
Thus  the  income  of  unrelated  individuals,  who  accounted  for  a  high 
proportion  of  the  in-migrating  whites,  increased  by  51  per  cent  ($1,913 
to  $2,890),  compared  to  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  ($3,423  to  $3,940) 
for  families  with  two  or  more  persons. 

The  ability  of  the  Area's  housing  to  attract  consumers  with  higher 
than  average  incomes  is  a  fact  of  strategic  importance  for  the  economic 
success  of  any  urban  renewal  plan.  While  many  of  the  white  migrants 
settled  in  the  elevator  apartments,  a  substantial  proportion  were  also 
found  in  brownstone  structures  on  side  streets  where  the  impact  of 
Puerto  Rican  migration  was  greatest.  This  suggests  that  the  locational 
advantages  of  the  Study  Area  remain  powerful  enough  to  overcome  its 
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decline  in  physical  quality,  and  results  in  added  confidence  that  a  strong, 
effective  demand  can  be  created  for  a  renewed  housing  Inventory  in 
an  improved  neighborhood.  The  selective  character  of  the  white  in- 
migrant  families,  who  were  comprised  chiefly  of  small  families  and 
individuals,  also  offers  important  clues  to  the  size  and  type  of  dwelling 
units  which  an  urban  renewal  plan  should  provide. 

Despite  the  existence  of  a  si/able  number  of  middle-income  Puerto 
Ricans,  the  1956  income  picture  of  Puerto  Ricans  residing  in  the  Study 
Area  was  quite  poor.  Their  per  capita  income  of  $1,042  and  per  family 
median  income  of  $2,55.3  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  corrcspond- 
ing  incomes  of  non-Puerto  Rican  whites,  which  were  $2,850  per  capita 
and  a  median  of  $4,156.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  Area's  Puerto  Rican 
households  (or  27  per  cent  of  all  individuals)  received  public  assist- 
ance payments  in  1956.  Poverty  thus  plays  a  large  part  in  the  poor 
housing  conditions  of  Puerto  Rican  families,  Continued  assimilation, 
with  further  education  and  job  experience,  will  almost  certainly  raise 
the  earning  power  of  Puerto  Rican  families,  with  consequent  gams  in 
rent-paying  ability.  This  is  an  economic  fact  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  urban  renewal  plan  looking  toward  the  future. 

Current  Housing  Conditions 

Substandard  housing  conditions  create  severe  strains  both  for  the 
occupants  exposed  to  them  and  for  the  community-at-large  The  strains 
are  magnified  when  housing  deficiencies  become  the  particular  lot  of 
a  minority  group.  Such  was  the  case  for  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  Study 
Area,  who  accounted  for  42  per  cent  of  the  families  in  brownstone 
rooming  houses  and  70  per  cent  of  the  families  In  old-law  tenements 
with  single-room  occupancy,  the  two  structure  types  in  which  most  of 
the  housing  problems  were  concentrated. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  other  areas,  the  Study  Area's  housing  defi- 
ciencies have  less  to  do  with  structural  dilapidation  than  with  obsoles 
cence  and  undesirable  occupancy  patterns.  Overcrowding,  defined  as 
a  person-per-room  ratio  of  1.51  or  higher  and  lack  of  private  bathroom 
facilities  represent  the  heart  of  the  housing  problem  in  the  Study  Area. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  housing  inventory  which  had  been  used  for 
occupancy  by  unattached  individuals  or  roomers  became  the  habitat 
of  multi-person  family  groups.  Whole  Puerto  Rican  families  replaced 
unrelated  individuals  in  small  dwelling  units.  At  the  same  time,  a  large 


proportion  of  the  Area's  single  furnished  rooms  were  converted  to 
dwelling  units  by  the  addition  of  minimum  housekeeping  facilities.  In 
1956  more  than  3,000  households,  two  and  a  half  times  the  number  in 
1950,  were  overcrowded.  Ten  thousand  persons  occupied  shelter  space 
suited  for  no  more  than  4.300.  Twenty-four  hundred  dwelling  units  or 
17  per  cent  consisted  of  single  rooms  occupied  by  two  or  more  persons. 
Almost  11  per  cent  of  the  non-dwelling  living  quarters  were  similarly 
overcrowded. 

In  the  subdivision  of  existing  dwelling  units  and  the  conversion  of 
furnished  rooms  to  family  occupancy,  little  or  no  provision  was  made 
for  necessary  bathroom  facilities.  As  a  result,  4,800  units,  over  one-third 
of  the  total  stock  of  dwelling  units  in  1956,  containing  5,300  families, 
lacked  private  or  adequate  bathrooms.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  deficient 
housing  conditions  occurred  in  brownstonc  rooming  houses  and  tene- 
ments converted  to  single-ru<>m  m  i  upancy. 

Some  idea  of  the  economic  problems  involved  in  dealing  with  and 
providing  for  the  families  in  such  housing  can  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  prevailing  rents  and  rent-income  ratios.  In  1956  the 
median  monthly  rent  of  all  dwelling  units  was  about  $79,  compared  to 
about  $55  in  1950.  Unfurnished  dwelling  units  rented  for  $91  and  the 
smaller  furnished  dwelling  units  for  $68  per  month.  The  median  rent 
paid  for  furnished  rooms  was  about  $8  per  week. 

The  aggregate  of  reported  annual  rents  paid  was  about  $16,150,000, 


about  19  per  cent  of  the  reported  $85,000,000  aggregate  annual  income 
of  the  Study  Area.  Out  of  the  17,900  families  in  the  Area,  approximately 
9,900  paid  more  than  20  per  cent  of  their  income  for  rent;  of  these  58 
per  cent  (5,700)  had  incomes  below  $3,000  per  year,  and  30  per  cent 
(2,900  families)  had  incomes  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  a  year. 

Implications  for  Urban  Renewal 

The  changes  in  occupancy  in  the  Study  Area  which  have  the  most 
direct  implications  for  renewal  are  as  follows: 

First,  because  of  its  central  location  and  variety  of  housing 
facilities,  the  Area  is  continuing  to  attract  ethnic,  racial  and  income 
groups  of  all  kinds. 

Second,  the  in-migrants  having  the  best  rent-paying  ability  have 
tended  to  be  small  families  or  single  persons  sharing  living  quarters 
and  thus  requiring  relatively  small  units. 

Third,  excessive  population  turnover  and  room  overcrowding 
are  key  factors  in  the  decline  of  the  Area.  They  are  largely  the 
result  of  the  kind  of  housing  accommodations  which,  however  sub- 
standard and  unsatisfactory,  make  the  Area  increasingly  attractive 
as  a  port  of  entry  and  way  station  for  low-income  in-migrants  — 
particularly,  although  not  exclusively,  the  Puerto  Ricans  who  today 
comprise  one  of  the  mainstreams  of  migration  into  the  City. 
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The  Changing 


The  shifts  in  the  Study  Area's  population  and  occupancy  patterns 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  profound  transformation  in  the  character 
of  its  real  estate  market.  From  the  responsible  private  investor's  stand- 
point the  economic  prospects  of  the  Area  have  become  clouded  with 
uncertainties,  creating  an  environment  altogether  unfavorable  to  an 
adequate  flow  of  long-term  capital  for  replacement  and  growth.  A  new 
class  of  investors  has  entered,  willing  to  take  high  risks  for  high  returns 
and  quick  to  seize  the  many  profit  opportunities  provided  by  rapid 
changes  in  the  utilization  of  the  Area's  housing  stock. 

The  research  findings  presented  in  this  chapter  indicate  that  the 
Study  Area  has  suffered  a  deterioration  in  its  investment  quality  and 
has  assumed  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  declining  area.  True,  not 
every  symptom  of  decline  is  present.  The  Area  has  gained  rather  than 
lost  population.  Vacancies  are  almost  non-existent.  The  rent  roll  has 
expanded,  not  contracted,  and,  finally,  real  estate  prices  have  risen,  not 
fallen.  The  evidence  nevertheless  shows  not  only  a  decline  in  housing 
quality  but  also  that  the  Study  Area  has  moved  further  down  in  the 
scale  of  real  estate  investment  markets  in  New  York  City. 

This  loss  of  investor  confidence  is  manifested  in  numerous  ways.  First, 
capital  funds  have  become  much  harder  to  obtain.  A  larger  proportion 
of  the  current  flow  is  in  the  form  of  higher-risk  equity  capital  rather 
than  lower-risk  debt  capital;  and  of  the  reduced  amount  of  debt  capital 
a  smaller  share  is  provided  by  responsible  institutional  lenders,  while 
private  individuals  provide  a  larger  portion,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
junior,  i.e.,  second,  third,  etc.,  mortgages.  Second,  the  price  demanded 
by  capital,  both  debt  and  equity,  is  higher  than  in  other  residential 
areas.  Third,  the  turnover  of  real  estate  has  increased  as  new  investors 
have  supplanted  the  old,  and  absentee  ownership  has  become  more 
widespread.  Fourth,  while  real  estate  prices  have  climbed,  the  rise  has 
apparently  been  due  more  to  ephemeral  and  uncertain  gains  in  net 
income  than  to  a  genuine  improvement  in  underlying  real  estate  values. 
This  last  can  be  seen  both  in  the  fact  that  real  estate  in  the  Area  is 
traded  at  a  relatively  low  price-to-earnings  ratio,  the  surest  index  of 
lack  of  investment  confidence,  and  in  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the 
tax  assessor  to  accept  current  market  prices  as  a  measure  of  true  value. 


Estate  Market 


There  is  little  question  that  without  public  action  the  Study  Area  can- 
not now,  and  will  not  in  the  future,  attract  enough  responsible  private 
capital  for  self-preservation,  much  less  improvement.  A  sweeping  change 
in  the  investment  climate  is  essential  if  the  Area  is  to  have  a  creditable 
future.  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  goal  to  achie\  e  but  neither  is  it  hope- 
less. The  key  to  investment  confidence  is  physical  renewal  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  cause  private  investors  to  revise  their  judgment  of  the 
Area's  future. 

Property  Turnover  and  Ownership 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  real  property  in  the  Study  Area 
has  turned  over  at  a  high  rate  relative  both  to  Manhattan  is  a  whole 
and  to  the  Area's  previous  experience  Between  1950  and  1955,  for 
example,  the  annual  rate  of  property  turnover  averaged  9.7  per  cent, 
twice  the  rate  foi  Manhattan  during  the  corresponding  pei  iod,  and  more 
than  double  the  Area's  pre-war  rate.  A  high  and  rising  turnover  rate  in 
any  area  is  prima  facie  evidenee  of  basic  changes  m  the  market  facts 
that  govern  investment  decisions. 

With  the  rapid  entry  of  nonwhites  ami  Puerto  Ri<  ans,  D  new  <  ombina* 
tion  of  risks  and  opportunities  confronted  current  and  prospective 
owners.  On  the  one  hand,  a  dillerent  kind  of  real  .  stat.  acti\  itv  I"  i  ame 
possible  —  the  subdivision  of  existing  residential  space,  by  whatever 
means,  into  smaller  units  which  could  he  profitably  marketed.  By  cre- 
ating furnish.  !  I  facilities  equipped  with  utilities,  it  now  became  possible 
to  derive  a  higher  though  not  necessarily  a  safer,  return  from  a  given 
quantity  of  sheltei  span-  On  the  Other  hand,  those  ow  ners  who  would 

not  or  could  not  enter  into  this  new  form  of  activity  were  faced  with 
real  and  imagined  threats  to  their  investments  as  the  density  ol  the 
Study  Area  increased  and  the  composition  of  its  population  changed 
Unanswerable  questions  arose.  Could  the  better  properties  continue  to 
hold  the  type  of  occupants  upon  which  original  investment  decisions 
had  been  based?  How  would  commercial  real  estate  fare  as  the  pattern 
of  retail  trade  shifted?  Could  a  flow  of  mortgage  capital  be  maintained 
without  penalty  terms? 


Whatever  the  causes  for  the  high  property  turnover  rate,  one  result 
was  clear:  title  to  real  estate  was  being  passed  to  a  new  type  of  owner 
with  shallower  neighborhood  roots  and  presumably  with  less  concern 
for  the  long-term  future  of  the  Area.  By  1956  the  median  duration  of 
ownership  declined  to  seven  years  compared  to  nine  years  in  1945.  In 
the  case  of  brownstones,  which  felt  the  impact  of  changes  in  the  real 
estate  market  more  than  any  other  type  of  property,  median  duration 
of  ownership  declined  from  thirteen  to  eight  years  for  one  and  two 
family  types  and  from  about  nine  to  about  six  years  for  other  brownstone 
types. 

The  nature  of  ownership  also  changed.  While  there  is  no  way  of  satis- 
factorily comparing  the  characteristics  of  new  and  former  owners,  two 
facts  stand  out.  One,  between  1945  and  1956  the  holdings  of  realty 
corporations  increased  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  and  the  holdings  of 
partnerships  from  11  to  18  per  cent.  Two.  absentee  ownership  increased. 
In  1945,  36  per  cent  of  owners  resided  in  their  properties;  by  1956  the 
proportion  had  decreased  to  28  per  cent.  In  1945,  almost  12  per  cent 
of  all  owners  lived  outside  of  Manhattan,  in  1956,  over  23  per  cent. 
Moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  absentee  owners,  particularly  of 
brownstones,  completely  detached  themselves  from  management  and 
supervision  by  assigning  their  properties  to  primary  lessees.  There  is, 
of  course,  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  about  impersonal  or  absentee 
ownership  of  real  estate.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  resident 
owners  have  a  greater  stake  in  an  area  and  are  necessarily  concerned 
with  livability  as  well  as  net  income. 

The  Under-Confidence  of  Capital 

Even  more  important  than  the  change  in  ownership  is  the  fact  that 
suppliers  of  capital  became  increasingly  distrustful  of  the  Study  Area. 
The  hesitancy  of  capital  is  revealed  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  There  was  almost  no  new  construction  in  the  Study  Area  for 
a  full  generation.  Only  one  new  structure  was  ereeted  during 
the  post-war  construction  boom. 

2.  Improvements  ol  existing  structures  fell  off  sharply.  There  was 
clearly  a  great  disinclination  to  plow  back  earnings  to  raise 
the  physical  quality  of  the  standing  inventory. 

3.  Property  transactions  required  a  higher  proportion  of  equity 
capital.  Compared  to  the  pre-war  period  the  ratio  of  cash  to 
total  purchase  price  increased  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  An 


insistence  on  high  proportions  of  equity  is  a  characteristic  of 
highly  speculative  investment  markets. 

The  flow  of  mortgage  capital  showed  an  irregular  decline  be- 
tween 1950-1955,  from  $3  million  to  $1.5  million.  A  smaller 
share  of  mortgage  funds  was  supplied  by  financial  institu- 
tions and  a  larger  share  by  private  lenders  accustomed  to 
making  risky  loans.  Although  30  per  cent  of  mortgage  loans 
made  since  1950  still  came  from  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies, institutional  mortgage  lending  was  virtually  limited  to  the 
higher-quality  buildings  on  the  easterly*dge  of  the  Study  Area. 
Even  there,  mortgage  terms  were  more  onerous  than  in  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  elsewhere  in  Manhattan.  For  example, 
loans  on  the  better  apartment  properties  in  the  Study  Area 
were  limited  to  3.5  times  the  rent  roll  compared  to  an  average 
of  4.5  elsewhere. 

The  shortage  of  debt  capital  resulted  in  a  widespread  resort  to 
junior  financing  and  purchase  money  mortgages.  Junior  mort- 
gages accounted  for  about  one-third  of  all  mortgage  recordings 
between  1950  and  1955.  Of  a  total  of  $11  million  in  first  mort- 
gages during  this  period,  about  70  per  cent  represented  pur- 
chase money  mortgages. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  loans  made  on  the  larger  elevator 
properties,  effective  mortgage  interest  rates  were  higher  and 
mortgage  contract  length  shorter  than  in  the  residential  real 
estate  market  as  a  whole.  Although  the  most  common  contract 
interest  rate  in  1950-55  was  a  little  above  the  prevailing  average 
for  this  period,  the  effective  cost  of  debt  capital  was  appreciably 
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9 1st  Street  at  Amsterdam 
Avenue  showing  the  jux- 
taposition of  modern  ele- 
vator properties  and 
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zation of  one  type  of 
property  cannot  but  af- 
fect the  financial  status 
of  the  other. 


increased  by  bonuses  and  commissions  required  of  borrowers. 
The  short  maturities  on  new  debt  also  created  a  chronic  finan- 
cial problem  for  the  Study  Area.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  all  loans 
made  between  1950  and  1955  were' for  periods  of  less  than  five 
years,  and  66  per  cent  for  less  than  ten  years. 
7.  Equity  capital  displayed  the  same  underconfidence  as  debt 
capital.  The  ratio  of  sales  price  to  gross  rental  income  in  the 
Study  Area,  especially  for  brownstone  properties,  was  relatively 
low  compared  to  that  for  New  York  City  as  a  whole,  indicating 
that  the  market  was  charging  a  high  discount  for  risk. 

Operating  Returns  from  Real  Estate 

Reliable  and  representative  statistics  on  operating  income,  expenses 
and  rates  of  return  on  invested  capital  are  among  the  most  difficult  of 
all  real  estate  facts  to  obtain.  However,  analysis  of  available  financial 
statements  plus  interviews  with  experienced  real  estate  practitioners 
indicate  that  for  the  Study  Area  as  a  whole  the  return  on  invested  equity 
in  residential  real  estate  was  about  12  per  cent.  This  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  average  return  which  the  real  estate  investor  expects  from 
apartment  property  in  markets  where  rents  are  not  controlled  and  in 
markets  where  institutional  mortgage  loans  are  readily  available.  There 
were,  however,  wide  differences  in  profit  rates  for  different  types  of 
buildings,  with  brownstones  showing  the  highest  profits.  The  return  to 
equity  on  brownstones  averaged  19  to  24  per  cent  after  debt  service, 
taxes  and  operating  expenses.  In  the  judgment  of  real  estate  practi- 
tioners, the  average  return  on  brownstones  is  even  higher  than  the 
above  figures  suggest. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  high  return  to  equity  on  brown- 
stones comes  without  benefit  of  liberal  mortgage  loans.  To  produce  such 
returns,  residential  property  must  have  a  very  great  earning  capacity 
per  unit  of  rentable  space,  a  capacity  which  can  be  achieved  in  only 
one  way  —  by  carving  the  rentable  area  into  extremely  small  packages 
and  offering  each  of  these  packages  at  a  moderate  over-all,  but  very 
high  per  square  foot  rent.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  annual 
rents  per  square  foot  in  brownstone  multi-family  structures  averaged 
$2.00  and  brownstone  rooming  houses,  $2.30  compared  to  $1.30  in  all 
elevator  buildings.  Old  and  new  law  tenement  walk-ups  averaged  $1.07 
per  square  foot  in  contrast  to  old  law  tenements  with  single  room  occu- 
pancy annual  per  square  foot  rental  of  $2.86. 


Prices  and  Assessed  Values 

Rents  in  the  Study  Area  increased  by  about  -10  per  cent  since  1950. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  substantial  increase  in  rents  and  real  estate 
earning  capacity  would  be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  real  estate  prices. 
Between  1950  and  1955  real  estate  prices  in  the  Study  Area  climbed 
by  an  estimated  14  per  cent.  While  tins  might  be  considered  .i  relatively 
moderate  price  appreciation  in  view  of  the  enlarged  income  potential 
of  important  classes  of  real  estate  in  the  Area,  it  must  again  be  pointed 
out  that  not  all  properties  Increased  their  yields  as  a  result  of  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  rental  market,  and  that  even  the  benefited  proper- 
ties were  subject  to  a  high  risk  factor.  As  already  mentioned,  the  ratio 
of  price  to  gross  rents  for  brownstone  properties  remained  quite  low, 
revealing  that  the  real  estate  market  apparently  was  applying  a  heavier 
discount  for  risk  to  a  dollar  of  prospective  net  income  earned  on  brown- 
stones than  is  usually  the  case  with  multi-family  structures.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  compelling  reason  for  real  estate  prices  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rise  in  potential  income. 

Nor  was  the  rise  in  real  estate  prices  since  1950  m, itched  In  ,i  com- 
mensurate rise  in  assessed  values.  Total  taxable  assessments  in  the  Study 
Area  increased  by  less  than  one  pel  cenl  between  1950-51  and  1955-56. 

As  a  result  the  ratio  of  prices  to  assessments  stood  at  121  in  I ' * ~>* .  

pared  to  an  average  of  104  in  1950-51. 

Whatever  the  reason,  one  important  by-product  of  the  Study  Area's 
lagging  assessed  values  has  been  a  widening  of  the  gap  between  derived 
property  tax  revenues  and  the  presumptive  cost  of  municipal  services 
to  its  residents.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why  revenues  and  expenditures 
for  any  given  area  have  to  be  equated;  and  the  entire  question  of  the 
relation  between  property  taxes  paid  and  benefits  received  is  too  com- 
plex in  both  concept  and  measurement  to  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
superficial  statistics.  The  fact  nevertheless  remains  that,  in  a  period  of 
rising  municipal  per  capita  costs,  the  property  tax  contribution  of  the 
Study  Area  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  City  as  a  whole. 
Between  fiscal  1946  and  fiscal  1956  the  share  of  the  Manhattan  tax  levy 
collected  in  the  Study  Area  fell  by  1 1  per  cent. 

Not  the  least  of  the  gains  to  be  sought  in  renewal  of  the  Study  Area, 
then,  is  a  rise  in  its  property  tax  base  to  a  level  more  in  keeping  with 
its  location  and  history.  Renewal  can  be  the  catalyst  which  generates 
new  taxable  construction  and,  by  restoring  investor  confidence,  produces 
a  genuinely  higher  level  of  real  estate  values. 


Transportation, 


The  Study  Area  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located  parts  of  the  City 
with  respect  to  rapid  transit  service.  It  is  only  a  few  minutes  by  subway 
from  the  midtown  business  area,  and  about  twenty-five  minutes  from 
the  downtown  financial  district.  These  Manhattan  business  areas,  how- 
ever, are  located  at  the  southern  end  of  a  long,  narrow  island;  thus  heavy 
traffic,  including  considerable  trucking,  travels  on  Manhattan  north- 
south  avenues  going  to  and  from  Upper  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  and 
points  north  and  west  of  the  City. 

For  the  West  Side,  and  in  fact  for  Manhattan  generally,  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  substantial  traffic  relief  lies  in  the  construction  of  arterial 
by-pass  routes  convenient  for  through  traffic.  No  such  routes  now  under 
construction  appear  likely  to  result  in  any  substantial  reduction  in  heavy 
traffic  through  the  Study  Area,  nor  are  there  presently  any  official  pro- 
posals for  new  north-south  arterial  routes  on  Manhattan  Island  or  in 
other  locations  which  would  afford  substantial  relief.  Similarly,  the  prin- 
cipal east-west  thoroughfares  crossing  Manhattan  in  or  near  the  Study 
Area  -  West  86th  Street  and  West  96th-97th  Streets  -  will  not  be  sub- 
stantially relieved  by  arterials  now  under  construction.  Although  heavv 
traffic  is  usually  considered  detrimental  to  residential  neighborhoods, 
areas  such  as  the  East  Side  have  developed  strongly  despite  the  fact 
that  its  avenues  are  even  more  heavily  travelled  than  those  of  the  West 
Side. 

Mass  Transit  Facilities 

Two  subways  serve  the  Study  Area:  the  IND  Eighth  Avenue  Line 
along  Central  Park  West,  with  local  stations  at  West  86th  and  West  96th 
Streets,  and  the  IHT  Broadway  Line.  Presently  the  IRT  has  an  express 
stop  at  West  96th  Street,  and  local  stations  at  West  86th  and  West  91st 
Streets.  Transit  Authority  plans  call  for  improved  lighting  and  lengthen- 
ing of  the  platforms  of  the  IRT  express  station  at  96th  Street  and  the 
local  station  at  86th  Street  so  that  modern  eight-car  trains  can  be  used. 
The  lengthening  of  the  96th  Street  platform  will  result  in  a  new  access 
to  this  station  at  94th  Street  and  Broadway,  and  the  subsequent  closing 
of  the  91st  Street  IRT  local  station. 

As  noted,  the  Study  Area  has  transit  facilities  second  to  none  in  the 


Traffic,  Parking 


City  -  better  facilities  than  the  booming  residential  East  Side  with  its 
single  subway  line.  Of  the  17,700  employed  persons  living  in  the  Area 
in  1956,  about  6,100  use  the  subways  in  the  morning  rush  hours  to 
travel  to  work.  About  1,400  people  come  into  the  Area  to  work  each  day 
by  subway. 

Surface  bus  lines  run  on  all  the  north-south  avenues  in  the  Study  Area 
and  also  on  Broadway,  the  first  parallel  street  west  of  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue. Trans-Manhattan  bus  service  is  operated  in  both  directions  on  the 
West  96th-97th  Street  thoroughfare  and  on  West  86th  Street. 

Street  Traffic 

The  major  street  traffic  problem  in  the  Study  Area  is  the  heavy  through 
traffic  on  the  three  north-south  avenues  -  Columbus,  Amsterdam,  and 
Central  Park  West.  Half  of  the  118,000  vehicles  which  daily  move 
through  the  street  system  of  the  Area  are  concentrated  on  these  three 
avenues,  and  half  of  the  volume  on  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues 
are  trucks,  of  which  seven  out  of  eight  merely  pass  through  to  destina- 
tions elsewhere.  Even  assuming  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  passenger 
cars  on  the  avenues  have  their  destination  in  the  Study  Area,  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  vehicles  on  the  north-south  avenues  repre- 
sents through  traffic. 

An  examination  of  the  traffic  volume  and  utilization  map  indicates 
street  traffic  conditions  in  the  Study  Area.  The  only  significant  over- 
utilization  on  north-south  avenues  occurs  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  in  the 
evening  peak  hours  (37  per  cent  above  practical  capacity).  Columbus 
Avenue  is  over-utilized  by  17  per  cent  at  the  morning  peak.  Central 
Park  West  at  the  evening  peak  has  6  per  cent  more  capacity  than 
required,  due  to  the  exclusion  of  truck  traffic  and  inferior  connections 
north  and  south  of  the  Park. 

Two  east-west  streets,  West  96th  and  West  97th  Streets,  which  form 
part  of  a  major  trans-Manhattan  thoroughfare  traversing  Central  Park, 
represent  the  most  formidable  traffic  bottleneck  in  the  twenty-block 
Area.  West  97th  Street,  one  way  west-bound  between  Columbus  and 
Amsterdam  Avenues,  shows  the  highest  over-utilization  during  the  eve- 
ning peak  hour  ( 63  per  cent  above  practical  capacity ) .  West  96th  Street, 
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a  two-way  thoroughfare  also  connecting  with  the  Central  Park  road 
system,  shows  the  next  highest  evening  peak-hour  over-utilization  (39 
per  cent).  West  90th  Street,  which  connects  with  the  Central  Park 
internal  road  system,  is  the  only  other  cross-street  which  shows  any 
over-utilization.  All  the  others  are  strictly  local,  and  capable  of  handling 
more  traffic  than  they  now  carry. 

Traffic  Accidents 

The  rate  of  traffic  accidents  in  the  Study  Area  is  close  to  the  average 
for  residential  sections  of  comparable  population  density  and  land  use 
characteristics.  During  a  two-and-a-half-year  period  from  January  1954 
to  June  1956,  there  were  565  traffic  accidents  resulting  in  injuries,  prop- 
erty damage,  or  both,  in  the  Study  Area.  Of  these,  289  occurred  where 
the  east-west  streets  crossed  the  heavy  north-south  traffic  streams.  The 
worst  intersections  were,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  West  96th-97th 
Street  thoroughfare. 

Pedestrians  were  injured  in  one-fourth  of  the  accidents  occurring  at 
the  intersections.  The  intersection  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  West  96th 
Street  was  the  worst  from  the  standpoint  of  pedestrian  accidents. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  had  a  rate  of  pedestrian  traffic  accidents  per  foot 
of  frontage  twice  as  high  as  Central  Park  West,  and  nearly  three  times 
as  high  as  the  rate  on  Columbus  Avenue.  If  traffic  volume  is  the  basis 
of  comparison,  nearly  three  times  as  many  accidents  per  100,000  passing 
vehicles  occur  on  the  streets  as  on  the  avenues.  Turning  movements, 
narrowness  of  moving  lanes  on  the  side  streets,  curb  parking,  relaxation 
of  a  driver's  attention  because  of  light  traffic,  and  the  tendency  of  chil- 
dren to  play  in  the  streets  —  all  explain  why  the  side  streets  have  more 
accidents  in  terms  of  the  number  of  passing  vehicles  than  occur  on  the 
avenues.  The  need  for  small  local  public  open  spaces  in  the  Study  Area 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  injured 
were  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Parking 

Car  ownership  in  the  Study  Area,  on  the  basis  of  the  total  families 
in  1950  divided  by  the  1,800  registered  passenger  cars,  is  about  11  fami- 
lies per  car.  Car  ownership  is  conspicuously  low;  the  ownership  ratio 
in  the  higher-ineome  areas  nearby  is  four  families  per  car,  and  the  ratio 
for  Manhattan  as  a  whole  is  five  families  per  car. 

In  the  five  licensed  garages  in  the  twenty-block  Study  Area  there  are 


600  off-street  parking  berths,  or  one  berth  to  every  23  dwelling  units 
in  1956.  This  ratio  of  off-street  parking  space  to  dwelling  units  in  the 
Area  contrasts  with  the  ratios  of  7  and  14  in  the  two  adjacent  Health 
Areas,  and  with  seven  in  Manhattan  as  a  whole.  Off-street  garage  park- 
ing is  scarce  and  costs  Study  Area  users  $35  to  $45  per  month  per  car. 

There  are  1,770  curb  parking  spaces  in  the  Study  Area,  but  all  of  these 
spaces  are  available  at  the  same  time  only  from  7  P.M.  to  7  A.M.  Though 
these  spaces,  together  with  available  off-street  facilities,  are  theoretically 
in  excess  of  what  is  needed  to  accommodate  all  the  vehicles  registered 
by  persons  living  in  the  Area,  a  variety  of  traffic  regulations  -  which  are 
required  primarily  to  permit  mechanical  cleaning  of  the  streets  -  cut 
down  the  actual  number  of  spaces  available  on  an  around-the-clock 
basis.  The  consequent  weekly  average  loss  of  curb  spaces  for  the  twenty 
blocks  amounts  to  42  per  cent. 

Assuming  that  10  per  cent  of  all  cars  are  used  each  week-day  and 
estimating  a  36  per  cent  vacancy  in  the  garages,  more  than  300  cars 
registered  from  the  Study  Area  are  without  terminal  facilities  at  mid- 
day. Since  drivers  from  adjacent  areas  compete  for  the  curb  spaces,  the 
figures  given  above  understate  the  existing  parking  shortage  in  the 
Study  Area. 

Noise 

Excessive  noise  in  the  Study  Area  is  largely  a  matter  of  traffic.  While 
a  reduction  in  volume  of  all  traffic  would  reduce  the  noise  level,  a  reduc- 
tion in  truck  and  other  commercial  traffic  would  have  a  much  greater 
quieting  effect  since  the  north-south  avenues  are  the  noisiest  streets. 

According  to  measurements  of  all  types  of  noise  taken  by  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  Amsterdam  Avenue  is  the  noisiest  street 
in  the  Study  Area,  with  an  average  of  background  and  specific  noises 
of  75  decibels.  The  average  for  Columbus  Avenue  is  73  and  for  Central 
Park  West  67.  Noise  on  local  side  streets  is  substantially  less. 

A  number  of  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  Denver  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  noise  in  urban  areas  through  their  zoning 
ordinances.  For  example,  the  Denver  ordinance  limits  permissible  noise 
to  55  decibels  at  the  edge  of  a  low-density  residential  area  and  to  60 
decibels  for  the  highest  density  areas.  The  noise  levels  on  both  Amster- 
dam and  Columbus  Avenues  are  considerably  higher  than  these  per- 
missible levels.  Since  there  are  relatively  inexpensive  muffling  devices 
available  for  trucks,  a  great  deal  of  the  traffic  noise  could  be  corrected. 
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»  Since  1950,  the  character  of  the  Area  has  changed  to  one  of  _ 
varied  income  levels  and  mixed  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds.  While 
the  population  coming  into  the  Study  Area  continues  to  include  Euro- 
peans and  residents  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  New  York 
City,  the  largest  single  group  of  newcomers  are  Puerto  Ricans.  who  now 
comprise  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Area. 

The  primary  focus  of  attention  of  the  community  is  on  this  newest 
in-migrant  group,  which  differs  in  language,  cultural  background  and 
racial  composition.  While  New  Yorkers  are  proud  of  the  City's  melting- 
pot  tradition  and  recognize  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  from 
past  waves  of  fa-migration,  the  settled  residents  and  each  new  group 
coming  in  go  through  a  difficult  adjustment  period  which  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  can  temper  but  not  eliminate. 

The  size  of  the  Puerto  Rican  in-migrant  population  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  contributed  to  the  over-crowding  and  deterioration  of  the 
Area  have  aroused  fear  and  hostility.  This  reaction  is  often  in  excess  of 
what  actual  conditions  might  warrant.  Much  of  the  fear  of  crime  and 
violence  expressed  by  long-time  residents  of  the  Area  is  not  related  to 
knowledge  of  specific  incidents.  It  is  often  generalized  and  associated 
with  Puerto  Ricans.  In  reality,  the  delinquent  children  and  youth  of 
the  Area  (ages  6-20)  have  about  the  same  distribution  by  ethnic  group 
as  does  the  total  population  of  the  Area. 

While  the  fears  of  crime  and  violence  are  greater  than  the  reality, 
delinquency  and  crime  have  nevertheless  increased  in  recent  years. 
Because  of  this  increase,  the  Police  Department  instituted  a  program 
providing  for  saturation  coverage  in  the  24th  Precinct,  which  includes 
the  Study  Area.  Leaders  in  the  Area  have  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  understanding  way  in  which  this  new  program  has  been  adminis- 
tered. The  Precinct  Captain  reports  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
arrests  since  the  program  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1955  and 
a  marked  decrease  in  crimes  of  violence.  However,  the  number  of  nar- 
cotics users  committing  thefts  out  of  desperation  to  get  money  for 
drugs  keeps  the  number  of  arrests  high. 

The  barrier  of  language  makes  it  difficult  for  most  long-time  residents 
of  the  Study  Area  to  know  the  many  adjustments  the  Puerto  Rican  has 


and  Organization 


to  make  to  live  in  New  York  City.  The  newcomer  finds  that  other  New 
Yorkers  disapprove  of  his  use  of  the  out-of-doors  as  an  extension  of  his 
home  as  he  did  in  sub-tropical  Puerto  Rico.  Racial  differences,  which 
receive  less  emphasis  in  Puerto  Rico,  assume  great  importance  here  and 
influence  where  he  may  live,  the  kind  of  .  mploymenl  he  can  get,  and 
the  way  other  residents  regard  him. 

Most  of  the  problems  facing  Puerto  Rieans  as  the  latest  in-migrant 

group  have  been  faced  by  others  before  them  However,  no  reliable 
studies  were  found  which  could  throw  light  on  the  Speed  with  which 
Puerto  Rican  families  are  becoming  assimilated  into  communities  on 
the  mainland. 

While  there  is  fear  ami  suspicion  of  Puerto  Rieans  in  some  quarters 
in  the  Study  Area,  it  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  thai  this  is  the 
predominant  attitude,  in  churches,  parents  associations  bind  associa- 
tions, and  civic  groups  Puerto  Rican  and  non-Puerto  Rican  neighbors 
have  come  to  know  and  understand  each  other  by  working  together  to 
achieve  common  goals,  although  the  number  of  Puerto  Rican  adults 
participating  in  such  activities  is  small.  There  is  a  more  widespread 
acceptance  of  this  new  population  group  by  established  members  of 
the  community  than  might  have  been  anticipated  in  such  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SERVICES 

The  adequacy  of  school  facilities  anil  programs  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  maintaining  a  residential  area,  particularly  because  of  the 
important  part  schools  play  in  the  decisions  of  families  to  come  into  or 
remain  in  a  neighborhood.  The  Upper  West  Side  has  both  modern  ami 
obsolete  school  buildings;  but  plans  are  under  way  to  replaee  all  of 
the  latter.  In  the  elementary  schools  serving  the  Study  Area,  although 
not  in  the  junior  high  school,  there  is  a  very  striking  stability  of  teaching 
staff,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  problem  schools  in  othei  areas.  The 
situation  is  different  in  the  junior  high  school  as  ,i  result  ol  a  general 
teacher  shortage  at  this  level  throughout  the  City  and  the  resulting 
need  to  use  a  large  number  of  substitutes,  Considerable  overcrowding 
has  developed  in  all  of  the  schools  serving  the  Area  as  the  result  of  the 


influx  of  a  large  number  of  Puerto  Hican  children  the  majority  non- 
English    speaking   ehildren   loi    whom    special    programs   have  been 

required. 

Public  Elementary  Schools 

Three  public  elementary  schools  serve  practically  all  of  the  Study 
Area;  P.S.  93,  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  West  93rd  Street,  serving 
approximately  eight  blocks,  P.S.  166.  on  West  89th  Street  between 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  Columbus  Avenue,  si,\  blocks,  and  P.S.  75.  at 
West  End  Avenue  and  West  96th  Street,  five  blocks.  A  fourth  school, 
P.S.  179.  at  HO  West  102nd  Street,  has  been  omitted  from  the  discussion 
because  under  present  school  districting  the  only  pari  of  the  Study 
Area  served  by  it  in  the  south  side  of  West  97th  Street  between  Central 
Park  West  and  Amsterdam  Avenues.  Two  of  the  first  three  schools  to 
be  considered  here  are  in  adequate  buildings.  The  third,  P.S.  93,  a 
partially  non-fireproof  building  built  in  1891  and  1898,  is  an  outmoded 
structure  unsuitable  for  a  modern  educational  program.  None  of  the 
schools  has  adequate  outdoor  playgrounds.  (An  area  of  21.400  square 
feet  of  playground  space  for  P.S.  75  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
Board  of  Education  near  the  western  end  of  the  block  on  which  the 
school  is  located.)  This  lack  of  space  for  recreation  handicaps  both 
the  regular  school  program  and  the  afterschool  community  centers. 

Graph  No.  12  PROPORTION  OF  NON-ENGLISH  SPEAKING  PUPILS, 

BY  GRADE  (P.S.  75,  93,  166;  OCT.  31,  1957) 
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Grade  Kindergarten       1  2  3  4  5  6 

Total  figures  exclude  128  pupils  in  special  classes. 

1       1  English  Speaking  \       |  Non-English  Speaking 


At  the  start  of  the  1957-58  school  year,  55  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of 
the  three  elementary  schools  were  non-English  speaking,  most  of  them 
newly  arrived  from  Puerto  Rico.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
children  without  holding  back  the  English-speaking  children,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  developed  a  special  program  which  includes  orienta- 
tion classes  for  the  newly  arrived  non-English  speaking  children,  and, 
after  orientation,  regular  classes  of  less  than  25  pupils  when  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  pupils  are  non-English  speaking.  The  program  also  in- 
cludes the  use  of  special  teachers,  usually  with  a  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
to  provide  a  variety  of  auxiliary  services. 

As  a  result  of  adopting  this  special  program,  the  schools  are  over- 
crowded since  none  of  the  elementary  schools  serving  the  Study  Area 
has  sufficient  extra  space  to  carry  it  out.  In  September  1957,  there  were 
672  pupils  on  extra  session,  an  increase  of  80  over  the  previous  year. 
Libraries  and  science  rooms  have  to  be  used  for  regular  classes;  and 
special  teachers  and  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  staff  have  to  work  and 
conduct  interviews  in  cloak  rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  and  other  make- 
shift space. 

The  teaching  process  is  complicated  by  the  heavy  turnover  of  children 
throughout  the  school  year.  P.S.  93  with  a  total  school  enrollment  of 
1,083  had  554  admissions  and  533  discharges  during  the  school  year 
1956-57,  exclusive  of  first  time  enrollees  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade, 
and  sixth  grade  graduates. 

Junior  High  and  High  Schools 

Joan  of  Arc  Junior  High  School,  which  serves  the  Study  Area,  was 
severely  overcrowded  until  the  opening  in  January  1958  of  the  new 
J.H.S.  44,  on  West  76th  Street.  Joan  of  Arc,  built  in  1940,  has  an  ade- 
quate and  well  equipped  physical  plant.  Its  playground,  however,  is 
too  small  for  the  approximately  1,300  children  enrolled. 

From  data  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education  it  is  possible  to  get 
some  indication  of  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  general  area  among 
academic  and  vocational  high  schools  in  Manhattan  and  other  boroughs. 
The  data,  covering  22  high  schools  and  493  tenth  grade  pupils,  showed 
that  the  largest  proportion.  22  per  cent,  attend  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  West  65th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue;  13  per  cent  attend 
the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art,  West  135th  Street  and  Convent 
Avenue;  the  third  largest,  nine  per  cent,  attend  the  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  High  School,  351  West  18th  Street.  The  balance  attend  one  of 


19  other  academic  or  vocational  schools.  The  data  indicate  that  62  per 
cent  attend  academic  high  schools,  many  of  which  offer  technical  and 
vocationa  as  well  as  academic  courses.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  attend 
vocational  schools. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  is  a  coeducational  high  school  offer- 
mg  both  academic  and  commercial  courses  and  is  districted  to  serve 
all  of  Manhattan.  It  is  the  high  school  closest  to  the  Studv  Area  but 
is  in  an  old  and  obsolete  building.  While  it  accounts  for' the  largest 
proportion  of  pupils  in  the  figures  above,  only  26  per  cent  of  its  en- 
rollment of  2,336  students  come  from  the  West  Side  between  West 
42nd  Street  and  West  130th  Street.  In  its  building  program,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  included  plans  for  modernization  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce. 

Roman  Catholic  Parochial  Schools 

Two  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  (grades  one  through  eight)  - 
St.  Gregory  the  Creat  School  at  144  West  90th  Street,  and  Holv  Name 
School  at  200  West  97th  Street  -  serve  approximately  1,000  children 
from  the  Study  Area,  including  a  substantial  number  of  Puerto  Rican 
pupils.  Classes  in  these  two  schools  are  larger  than  in  public  schools, 
with  enrollments  of  between  40  and  50  per  class.  Instruction  is  entirely 
in  English. 

The  parochial  schools,  like  the  public  schools,  lack  adequate  outdoor 
play  space.  Holy  Name  School  has  the  use  of  the  indoor  space  of  its 
Youth  Center  but  has  no  outdoor  playground.  St.  Gregory's  School  has 
a  small  outdoor  yard,  but  it  is  inadequate  for  the  school's  needs. 

Other  Private  Schools 

Eight  private  schools  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Study  Area  have  a  total 
of  376  children,  or  18  per  cent  of  their  enrollments,  from  the  Study  Area. 
Seven  of  the  eight  schools  have  scholarship  programs,  two  reporting 
that  one-third  of  their  students  were  receiving  full  or  partial  scholar- 
ships. These  schools  have  all  been  in  Park  West  for  several  decades  and 
are  an  established  part  of  the  community. 
ENROLLMENT  IN  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY,  PAROCHIAL  AND 


OTHER  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  SERVING  THE 

STUDY  AREA 

Estimated 
Enrollment 

1956-1957  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Grades     Total  Enrollment 

From  Study  Area 

Public  Elementary  Schools   K-6 

3,096 

1,747 

Parochial  Schools   1-8 

1,720 

1,035 

Private  Schools   K12a 

2,108 

376 

Total 

6,924 

3,158 

aSome  private  schools  included  do  not  have  classes  for  all  grades. 


OTHER  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

The  demands  on  community  services  of  all  kinds  increase  markedly 
when  an  area  becomes  overcrowded  and  begins  to  deteriorate.  Such 
areas  require  more  policing,  more  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
multiple  dwelling  laws,  more  free  and  low-cost  hospital  care,  more 
public  assistance.  The  need  also  becomes  greater  for  fttional  pro- 
grams, for  day  care  for  young  children,  and  for  counselling  services  for 
families  in  trouble.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Studv  Area 
has  an  array  of  needs  for  service  beyond  the  capacity  of  existing  agencies 
and  personnel  to  supply. 

Public  Assistance 

Approximately  11  per  cent  of  the  individuals  in  the  Study  Area  are 
receiving  public  assistance  from  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Welfare,  in  contrast  to  a  City-wide  percentage  of  3.5  at  the  time  of  the 
study.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  are  receiving  only  supplemcnt.il 
assistance.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  those  benefiting  from  public 
assistance  in  the  Study  Area  are  Puerto  Rican,  or  26.7  per  cent  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  individuals  in  the  \u  a  [Tiia  proportion  in  not  surprising 
in  an  area  of  first  residence  where  many  families  face  problems  in 
securing  employment  with  adequate  wages  and  finding  lixing  accom- 
modations at  rents  they  can  afford.  The  proportion  oi  Puerto  Rican 
individuals  receiving  public  assistance  for  the  City  as  a  whole  is  14.7 
per  cent. 

Almost  94  per  cent  of  public  assistance  families  in  the  Study  Area 
are  living  in  furnished  living  quarters,  the  Department  of  Welfare  hav- 
ing no  better  housing  to  offer.  While  some  of  these  are  adequate,  a  large 
number  are  overcrowded  and  substandard.  This  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  for  the  City,  since  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  in  the  an- 
omalous position  of  having  to  pay  legal  rents  for  housing  unsuited  to 
family  living. 

Counselling  Service 

Many  families  in  the  Study  Area  require  the  .ssrstance  of  counselling 
agencies  to  help  them  work  out  problems  which  disturb  family  life  and 
contribute  to  delinquency  and  mental  illness.  Th(  BDlOunt  of  such 
service  available  to  the  Area  is  limited.  Only  125  cases  were  handled 
during  a  recent  six-month  period  by  the  voluntary  family  agencies,  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and  the  Board  of  Education  Referral  Unit. 
(Referral  Units  are  a  joint  project  of  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Education.  They  work  through  the  schools  to  identify 


Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  children  of  work- 

niH  parent",  in  the  Study 
Area  can  bfl  cared  for  in 
the  Open  Door  Child  Care 
Center  in  PS.  179  on 
102nd  Street. 


and  help  maladjusted  youngsters  and  potential  delinquents  at  an  early 
age.)  A  number  of  factors  contribute  to  this  low  volume:  the  length  of 
the  treatment  period  for  many  families,  the  large  geographic  areas 
covered  through  the  district  offices  of  most  of  these  agencies,  the  re- 
moteness of  most  of  these  offices  from  the  Area,  and  insufficient  staff. 
Day  Care 

Day  care  facilities  for  the  young  children  of  working  mothers  are 
essential  to  all  urban  communities,  and  particularly  in  areas  where  both 
parents  frequently  have  to  work  to  meet  basic  expenses.  Pre-school 
children  need  full  day  care  and  young  school-age  children  need  super- 
vised care  after  their  school  day  and  until  their  parents  return  from 
work.  Day  care  facilities  available  to  the  Study  Area  are  at  present  very 
limited;  two  public,  one  parochial  and  three  private  centers,  all  serving 
larger  areas,  can  accommodate  only  160  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  eight  from  the  Study  Area. 

The  Day  Care  Centers  serving  the  Study  Area  have  long  waiting 
lists  for  both  pre-school  and  young  school-age  children.  Local  school 
authorities  are  concerned  about  the  informal  and  unsatisfactory  ar- 
rangements which  parents  now  often  have  to  make  for  the  day  care  of 
young  children,  No  really  effective  program  to  control  this  can  be 
carried  out  unless  space  is  available  in  approved  day  care  facilities. 

Health 

The  majority  of  Study  Area  residents  are  able  to  pay  for  private 
medical  care;  they  have  their  own  physicians  and  use  voluntary  and 
private  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  City.  A  substantial  number, 
however,  have  such  low  incomes  as  to  require  free  or  low-cost  clinic 
and  hospital  care.  The  facilities  for  this  latter  group  are  taxed  to  the 
limit,  maternity  and  pediatric  clinics  being  particularly  overcrowded. 

The  Department  of  Health,  in  addition  to  its  other  functions,  operates 
prenatal  and  other  health  clinics  as  a  part  of  a  program  of  preventive 
care,  and  supervises  the  medical  and  dental  programs  in  public  schools. 
A  new  building  just  north  of  the  Study  Area  is  scheduled  to  be  built 
to  house  the  Riverside  District  Health  Center,  through  which  residents 
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of  the  Study  Area  will  receive  service.  A  number  of  voluntary  health 
agencies  work  closely  with  the  Department  of  Health  in  the  operation 
of  the  program  for  the  general  area. 
Recreation 

There  is  general  recognition  in  the  Area  of  the  need  for  more  organized 
recreational  service.  While  a  substantial  program  is  now  in  operation, 
the  need  is  particularly  great  because  of  the  very  large  number  of 
children  and  voting  people  in  the  population.  Joan  of  Arc  Community 
Center  and  Holy  Name  Youth  Center  operate  the  largest  programs 
used  by  residents  of  the  Area.  There  are,  in  addition,  22  other  programs 
operated  by  private  and  public  agencies,  churches  and  synagogues, 
which  vary  in  size  and  the  number  of  days  a  week  during  which  they 
are  available.  A  generous  estimate  of  2,500  young  children,  teen-agers 
and  adults,  most  of  them  under  twenty-five,  had  some  contact  with 
some  one  of  these  programs  in  1956.  (This  figure  represents  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Area  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
four.) 

The  Study  Area  does  not  have  a  neighborhood  house  or  an  agency 
with  a  similar  function  which  could  operate  a  flexible  program  to  meet 
specific  and  changing  community  needs,  among  them  recreation.  There 
are,  for  example,  many  physical  facilities  in  the  Study  Area  not  being 
fully  utilized.  While  they  are  not  committed  in  any  way,  several  private 
schools  and  religious  institutions  have  expressed  willingness  to  consider 
making  space  available  to  the  community  if  an  appropriate  program 
can  be  worked  out  and  supervisory  personnel  provided. 

There  are  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  in  Central  Park  and  along 
Riverside  Drive  which  are  quite  adequate  for  older  children  who  can 
safely  travel  some  distance  from  home.  As  noted,  the  playgrounds  of 
the  schools  which  serve  the  Study  Area  and  which  are  available  for 
use  during  school  hours  and  for  community  use  after  school  are  in- 
adequate. A  number  of  small  play  areas  for  little  children  along  the 
edge  of  Central  Park  and  Riverside  Drive  meet  the  needs  of  families 
living  adjacent  to  the  Park  and  the  Drive.  However,  community  leaders 
stress  the  need  for  more  of  these  open  areas  between  the  parks,  as  play 
space  for  little  children  close  to  home  and  sitting  space  for  mothers 
and  older  people. 

Control  of  Delinquency 

Recreation  programs  have  been  expanded  significantly  since  1950 


as  a  part  of  the  community's  effort  to  prevent  the  increase  of  delin- 
quency. Additional  counselling  services  have  been  provided  through 
casework  agencies  and  the  Board  of  Educations  Park  West  Referral 
Unit.  The  expansion  of  services  has  been  a  joint  undertaking  of  com- 
munity leadership  and  public  and  private  agencies,  as  part  of  a  City 
and  State-wide  attack  on  the  problems  of  delinquency.  In  the  City, 
the  program  is  under  the  leadership  of  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board, 
which  has  provided  the  major  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  expanded 
program  in  the  Area.  ( In  1951  the  Youth  Board  extended  service  to  the 
upper  portion  of  Park  West  from  West  86th  Street  to  West  110th  Street; 
the  area  from  West  58th  Street  to  West  86th  Street  was  added  in  1955. ) 

Seven  recreation  and  counselling  agencies  serving  the  Study  Area 
receive  funds  from  the  Youth  Board  to  enable  them  to  extend  their 
services  to  more  young  people  and  their  families  in  the  community. 
For  example,  the  Youth  Board  supplements  the  Board  of  Education 
budget  for  Joan  of  Arc  Community  Center  by  $30,000. 

While  these  programs  of  prevention  and  control  cannot  offset  all  of 
the  effects  of  the  increasing  overcrowding  and  general  deterioration, 
leaders  in  the  Study  Area  are  in  general  agreement  that  the  expanded 
program  made  possible  by  Youth  Board  direction  and  funds  has  proved 
effective.  Increased  staffing  of  the  Police  Precinct  also  has  been  an  aid 
in  maintaining  order  in  the  general  area  and  has  helped  to  reduce  the 
fear  of  violence. 

The  Aged 

While  much  attention  in  the  Study  Area  is  focused  on  children  and 
youth,  concern  is  also  expressed  in  many  quarters  about  those  65  years 
and  over.  This  group,  constituting  7.4  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  Study  Area,  number  2,885  individuals.  Since  more  than  60  per 
cent  in  this  age  group  have  incomes  under  $2,000,  many  cannot  pay 
for  either  adequate  housing  or  other  essentials  and  are  dependent  upon 
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services  offered  by  public  and  private  agencies.  Over  300  of  the  aged 
group  in  the  Study  Area  are  receiving  Old  Age  Assistance;  others  are 
living  on  Social  Security  pensions  or  arc  living  with  relatives.  These 
people  and  others  with  limited  incomes  use  hospital  clinic  services  ex- 
tensively.  However,  there  are  no  general  clinic  services  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  which  give  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  aged. 

Programs  for  older  people  which  oiler  opportunities  toi  social  i  on 
tacts  and  creative  and  recreational  outlets  arc  assuming  greater  im- 
portance  as  larger  numbers  in  this  age  group  follow  the  pattern  of 
remaining  in  their  own  homes  as  long  as  their  health  will  permit.  The 
Katherine  Engel  Day  Center,  formerly  the  Council  Club  for  Older 
People,  has  recently  moved  to  96th  Street  and  Broadwa\  immediate!) 
adjacent  to  the  Study  Area,  and  has  expanded  its  facilities  and  program. 
There  are.  in  addition,  a  number  of  clubs  for  oldei  people  sponsored 
by  agencies  or  religious  institutions  which  meet  once  or  twice  a  week. 
One  of  these  is  connected  with  the  Joan  of  Arc  Community  Centei 

All  of  these  services,  operating  at  capacity,  still  serve  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  aged  population  of  the  Study  Area.  The  need  for 
more  such  facilities  is  generally  recognized. 

Apartments  at  reasonable  rents  are  an  urgent  need  for  a  portion  ol 
the  aged  population  who  are  in  good  health  and  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves independently.  Older  people  arc  no  different  from  other  age 
groups  in  this  regard,  except  that  they  arc  less  able  to  travel  aboul  to 
seek  out  other  accommodations,  and  they  have  no  prospect  ol  increased 
income  which  might  eventually  bring  more  adequate  housing  within 
their  reach. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  PATTERN 

The  degree  to  which  the  citizens  In  a  community  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  to  meet  pressing  local 
ne-  .ls  is  a  measure  of  its  vitality.  There  are  many  Park  West  and  some 
neighborhood  organizations  which  represent  the  ellorts  of  citizens  and 
agencies  to  solve  their  common  problems.  The  study  staff  held  over 
200  interviews  and  conferences  with  representatives  of  these  community 
and  neighborhood  organizations  and  agencies  and  with  City-wide  offi- 
cial and  voluntary  groups  having  sonic  direct  relationship  to  the  Study 
Area.  The  staff  gathered  data  on  the  function  and  programs  of  tin  s, 
organizations  and  recorded  their  suggestions  as  to  how  the  Study  \i.  i 
could  be  effectively  renewed. 


Local  Neighborhood  Organizations 

The  Study  Area  has  never  been  thought  of  as  a  distinct  neighborhood 
although  it  began  to  take  on  some  individual  identity  as  the  Study  pro- 
gressed. There  are,  however,  a  number  of  local  activities  going  on 
within  it,  such  as  block  associations,  churches  with  neighborhood  ac- 
tivities, and  parents'  associations  identified  with  the  schools  serving  the 
Area.  These  local  groups  have  never  combined  within  this  geographic 
area  to  meet  common  problems.  Many  of  the  members  of  these  local 
groups  met  each  other  for  the  first  time  in  discussions  of  urban  renewal. 

Since  it  would  be  important  in  any  urban  renewal  venture  for  the 
citizens  in  the  neighborhood  to  work  together  in  its  implementation, 
special  attention  was  paid  to  these  local  groups  now  functioning  within 
or  on  the  periphery  of  the  Study  Area.  There  are  five  block  associations 
within  the  Study  Area  in  which  owners  and  tenants  have  organized  to 
improve  properties  and  living  conditions.  They  have  engaged  in  such 
programs  as  the  planting  of  trees,  encouraging  the  rehabilitation  of 
brownstones,  and  persuading  landlords  and  tenants  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  some  properties.  It  was  found  that  while  property  owners 
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had  taken  the  initiative  in  all  of  these  associations,  tenants  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  some  cases.  The  study  revealed  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  blocks  still  have  15  or  more  resident  owners,  providing  a  good 
nucleus  for  organization.  While  leaders  of  the  block  associations  have 
raised  strenuous  objections  to  living  conditions  in  some  furnished-room 
houses  in  their  blocks  where  Puerto  Rican  families  live,  they  point  out 
that  these  objections  should  not  be  construed  as  hostility  towards  Puerto 
Ricans  in  general.  Each  of  the  associations  now  functioning  has  an 
inter-racial  and  inter-ethnic  membership. 

Parents'  associations  of  the  local  public  schools  are  vitally  concerned 
with  many  of  the  problems  of  the  Area  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
child  welfare.  Their  knowledge  of  the  neighborhood  is  first-hand  and 
specific.  Most  of  them  are  giving  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to 
developing  practical  ways  in  which  Puerto  Rican  and  non-Puerto  Rican 
parents  can  learn  to  know  each  other.  Their  programs  for  parents  in- 
clude social  and  educational  activities  which  represent  a  sustained 
effort  to  strengthen  the  relationships  among  all  ethnic  groups.  The 
actual  number  of  parents  involved  in  these  activities  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  population,  partly  because  of  the  mobility  of  the  families 
in  the  Area. 

All  of  the  23  churches  and  synagogues  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Study 
Area  are  affected  by  conditions  in  the  general  neighborhood.  Some  are 
remaining  aloof;  others  participate  with  City-wide  or  Park  West  or- 
ganizations in  an  effort  to  find  solutions  to  community  problems.  A 
smaller  group  is  developing  neighborhood  ministries  which  bring  them 
directly  into  contact  with  the  problems  of  housing  exploitation  and 
adjustment  faced  by  many  residents  of  the  Area.  Here  mainlanders  and 
Puerto  Ricans  are  becoming  acquainted  as  the  churches  try  to  find 
ways  to  alleviate  some  of  the  suffering  they  find. 

Churches,  civic  organizations,  political  clubs  and  other  groups  are 
operating  Housing  Clinics,  staffed  for  the  most  part  by  volunteers. 
Such  clinics  have  been  set  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
Buildings  in  many  parts  of  the  City  as  an  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law.  These  clinics  provide  information  to  land- 
lords and  tenants  concerning  their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  the 
law  and  assist  applicants  in  the  processing  of  complaints  concerning 
violations.  Applications  to  clinics  have  fallen  off  since  the  start  of  the 
program  in  1955.  perhaps  in  part  because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the 
problems.  One  clinic  reported  that  it  had  taken  more  than  six  months 


and  a  heavy  investment  of  man  hours  to  see  one  case  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

It  is  apparent  from  interviews  and  meetings  with  these  local  or- 
ganizations that  a  substantial  number  of  residents  would  be  interested 
m i  participating  in  planning  and  carrying  through  a  renewal  project. 
These  people  have  diverse  economic  and  cultural  backgrounds  and  can 
be  expected  to  have  different  interests  and  goals  in  renewal.  However, 
they  have  a  common  conviction  about  the  necessity  for  improvement  of 
the  Area  and  appear  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  tolerance  of  cultural 
differences  than  might  be  expected. 

Pork  West  Community  Organizations 

The  study  revealed  that  most  of  the  formal  organizations  which  local 
citizens  have  set  up  to  solve  their  problems  have  been  designed  to  serve 
all  of  Park  West.  The  local  weekly  newspaper  provides  extensive  cover- 
age of  local  civic  activities  and  provides  a  sense  of  common  identity  for 
the  organizations  of  the  Park  West  community.  The  organizations  run 
the  gamut  of  the  interests  and  concerns  of  an  area  of  a  large  city.  Some 
have  a  single  function,  such  as  the  business  life  of  the  community,  hous- 
ing, or  the  recreational  programs  in  the  public  schools.  Others,  with 
broader  statements  of  function,  are  concerned  with  the  whole  range 
of  community  problems. 

These  organizations  have  attempted  to  deal  with  all  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  discussed  in  this  portion  of  the  report.  For  example, 
several  gave  leadership  to  the  housing  clinic  program;  one  has  been 
particularly  instrumental  in  securing  new  and  expanded  recreational 
services  in  public  schools;  several  have  stimulated  the  development  of 
a  variety  of  programs  to  promote  integration. 

The  planning  of  programs  to  meet  local  needs,  however,  is  often 
fragmentary  and  does  not  utilize  the  full  resources  of  the  community. 
In  the  course  of  the  Study  the  statements  of  purpose  of  nine  Park  West 
community  organizations  were  compared.  The  comparison  revealed 
considerable  overlapping  of  function  and,  although  several  statements 
included  an  intention  to  discharge  a  general  coordinating  responsibility, 
no  one  group  is  recognized  as  a  central  coordinating  and  planning  body 
for  the  community.  As  a  consequence,  while  Park  West  organizations 
have  similar  points  of  view  on  many  issues,  their  combined  influence 
can  rarely  be  brought  to  bear  on  specific  community  problems. 
The  leaders  in  all  of  these  organizations  recognize  how  cumbersome 


their  operational  machinen  has  become,  how  it  has  increased  in  com- 
plexity, as  is  so  often  the  case  in  deteriorating  areas,  because  no  group 
could  successfully  stop  the  process  of  deterioration  by  its  own  efforts. 
The  community  has  grouped  and  regrouped  its  forces  setting  up  one 
organization  after  another  with  the  hope  thai  the  newest  one  could 
achieve  greater  success.  Each  has  marked  achievements  to  ,ts  credit, 
but  the  total  effort  has  succeeded  in  retarding  deterioration,  not  in 
stopping  it. 

Much  of  the  planning  and  carrying  through  of  an  urban  renewal 
project  would  require  the  cooperation  of  community  organizations  at 
the  Park  West  level  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood.  For  this  reason, 
the  study  has  attempted  to  assess  the  potentiality  for  improved  co- 
operation among  organizations  at  this  level.  The  recognition  of  the 
problem  by  all  of  the  organizations  involved  is  significant.  There  is 
also  evidence  of  some  efforts  to  consolidate  forces  and  attempt  joint 
action.  Most  important,  there  has  been  a  positiv  e  reaction  to  the  prospect 
of  urban  renewal  and  a  willingness  to  participate  fully  in  planning. 
Siikc  this  program  oilers  the  possibility  for  the  achievement  ol  mam 
of  the  goals  of  these  organizations,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  find 
improved  ways  to  work  together  on  the  carrying  out  of  renewal. 

Relationship  of  City-Wide  Community  Planning 
Organizations  to  the  Urban  Renewal  Area 

As  indicated  above,  the  Study  Area  needs  additional  services,  many 
of  which  come  from  City-wide  agencies,  both  public  and  private.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  ol  contact  on  spec  ih'c  needs  between  local  agene  ies 
and  organizations  and  City-wide  groups  -  for  example,  with  the  Hoard 
of  Education  in  regard  to  recreation  services  and  special  school  pro- 
grams for  non-English  speaking  children. 

Relationships  with  the  broad  social  planning  organizations  at  the 
City-wide  level  such  as  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York 
and  the  Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council  are  sporadic.  The  study 
shows  that  Park  West  organizations  on  occasion  make  use  of  these  or- 
ganizations, and  local  citizens  and  professional  workers  from  Park  West 
serve  on  committees  of  both.  However,  there  is  little  indication  of  close 
or  continuous  relationship  between  local  and  City-wide  groups  except 
in  the  settlement  or  neighborhood  house  field  where  local  neighborhood 
houses  maintain  relationships  to  each  other  and  to  their  City-wide  or- 
ganization, the  United  Neighborhood  i louses. 


RENEWAL  GOalS  Of 

of  the 
AREA 

In  amending  the  Housing  Act  in  1954  the  Congress  made  loans  and 
grants  for  renewal  conditional  upon  a  plan  of  action  which  would  deal 
effectively  with  the  total  problem  of  urban  blight.  Such  a  plan  was  to 
be  based  upon  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  a  well  planned 
community  with  well  organized  residential  neighborhoods  of  decent 
homes  providing  a  suitable  living  environment  for  adequate  family  life. 
Renewal  was  to  utilize  appropriate  private  and  public  resources  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  the  development  or  spread  of  urban  blight,  and 
encourage  needed  urban  rehabilitation  and  other  feasible  community 
activities  leading  to  the  revitalization  of  deteriorating  areas. 

How  can  these  general  goals  laid  down  by  the  Congress  be  translated 
into  a  program  which  will  renew  an  area  with  the  problems  described 
in  this  report?  What  is  more,  how  can  a  plan  for  the  twenty  blocks  of 
the  Study  Area  be  a  prototype  for  a  City-wide  renewal  program?  To 
make  a  plan  which  would  solve  the  problems  of  one  small  part  of  the 
City  would  not  be  too  difficult  if  all  available  resources  were  concen- 
trated in  a  single  neighborhood;  this  is  not  the  problem.  What  is  pro- 
posed for  the  Study  Area  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  repeated 
again  and  again  in  the  constant  modernization  and  reconstruction  which 
must  take  place  in  every  city. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  objectives  of  a  renewal  plan  for  the 
Study  Area  were  established.  A  clear  statement  of  the  goals  of  renewal 
will  make  it  possible  to  judge  a  program's  success  against  realistic  stand- 
ards and  curb  the  expectation  that  it  will  solve  all  separate  though 
related  social  and  physical  problems  in  the  fields  of  housing  and  city 
planning.  This  chapter  thus  lists  and  defines  the  basic  aims  of  this 
renewal  study  and  sets  limits  for  the  building  and  area  plans  which 
follow. 


The  Reduction  of  Population  Turnover 

As  shown,  the  Study  Area  is,  and  throughout  its  history  has  been,  a 
residential  area.  Its  central  location  in  the  City  continues  to  make  it 
attractive  to  a  wide  variety  of  income  and  ethnic  groups.  Renewal  should 
maintain  and  improve  this  residential  character  of  the  Area.  It  is  normal 
for  a  neighborhood  like  the  Study  Area,  in  the  center  of  a  metropolis 
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the  size  of  New  York,  to  have  a  high  population  turnover.  When,  how- 
ever, a  school  has  a  50  per  cent  turnover  in  a  single  year,  the  population 
mobility  has  exceeded  the  limits  which  would  enable  the  Area's  resi- 
dents to  participate  normally  in  neighborhood  affairs.  Consequently, 
among  the  most  important  goals  of  renewal  must  be  the  reduction  of 
the  present  level  of  population  turnover  to  one  permitting  continuity  in 
community  life. 

Economic  and  Racial  Integration 

A  statement  made  by  Mayor  Wagner  in  1956  applies  to  the  Study 
Area  and  to  a  renewal  program  generally: 

"As  a  matter  of  morality  as  well  as  law,  all  New  Yorkers  must 
have  the  right  to  bargain  for  their  shelter  in  a  freely  open,  com- 
petitive housing  market.  Our  effort  is  to  establish  the  right  and  the 
opportunity  of  anyone  to  move  in  any  neighborhood,  as  his  desire 
and  income  may  dictate." 
The  need  for  economic  integration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perhaps  not 
so  widely  appreciated.  Unless  this  is  achieved,  the  City  will  increasingly 
be  divided  into  economic-class  neighborhoods.  In  an  economically  inte- 
grated area,  there  is  opportunity  for  influence  and  leadership  from  all 
income  groups  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  development  of  a  cohesive 
local  community. 

The  Park  West  community  and  the  Study  Area,  like  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  City,  have  always  been  economically  integrated;  there  has 
long  been  high-rental  housing  along  Central  Park  West  while  Columbus 
Avenue  was  developed  with  low-rental  housing.  There  has  been  a  wide 
variation  in  rentals  in  the  brownstones  along  the  connecting  side  streets. 
Although  this  original  pattern  left  much  to  be  desired  from  a  design 
point  of  view,  it  was  a  balanced  neighborhood  in  a  democratic  pattern 
with  considerable  character  which  should  be  maintained. 

An  economically  integrated  community  also  must  have  fairly  exten- 
sive provisions  for  middle-income  families,  not  just  for  high-rental  and 
public  housing  tenants.  The  frequent  statement  that  Manhattan  is  be- 
coming a  place  where  only  the  rich  and  the  poor  can  live,  each  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  may  become  a  reality  unless  greater  provision  is 


Public  walk  in  block  center  would  provide  attractive  en- 
vironment for  both  new  and  rehabilitated  buildings. 


made  for  the  middle-income  family  who  can  pay  higher  rents  than 
public  housing  tenants  but  who  cannot  afford  the  rents  private  devel- 
opers must  charge. 

Reduction  of  Overcrowding 

Elimination  of  the  room  overcrowding  which  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
brownstone  rooming-houses  and  the  single-room  occupancy  old-law 
tenements  is  also  one  of  the  goals  of  renewal.  Overcrowding  adversely 
affects  both  the  occupants  of  such  living  quarters  and  the  neighborhood 
in  general.  Without  correction  of  over-occupancy  in  the  Study  Area 
there  is  little  hope  that  it  would  attract  new  investment.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  assure  adequate  schools,  open  spaces,  recreation  facilities  and  the 
like  for  the  population  when  the  housing  stoek  is  occupied  by  more  than 
the  number  of  people  it  was  designed  to  accommodate. 

Minimum  Public  Subsidies 

Any  one  renewal  area  could  of  course  be  heavily  subsidized,  but  if  a 
City-wide  program  is  to  be  successful,  one  of  the  goals  of  renewal  must 
be  to  keep  the  use  of  public  funds,  where  required,  to  a  minimum.  This 
holds  true  whether  the  public  support  comes  from  the  City  in  the  form 
of  tax  concessions,  or  from  the  Federal  government  through  write-downs. 

The  national  demand  for  the  available  Federal  funds  is  rising  as 
programs  of  redevelopment  and  renewal  get  under  way  in  cities  all 
over  the  country.  In  response  to  the  demand,  Federal  officials  are 
tightening  up  their  requirements.  This  trend  will  continue  and  projects 
which  are  planned  to  get  the  most  for  every  dollar  will  tend  to  be 
favored. 

Maximum  Private  Investment 

Both  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  public  treasury  and  fulfill  the 
philosophy  of  the  Federal  renewal  program,  the  fullest  amount  of  pri- 
vate development  must  be  encouraged.  But  private  capital  can  be 
induced  only  by  making  the  investment  attractive  both  as  to  safety  and 
return.  In  view  of  the  declining  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors  in 
the  Study  Area  as  summarized  previously,  this  will  take  careful  plan- 
ning so  that  public  programs  will  clear  out  the  worst  areas  and  make 
selected  building  sites  and  rehabilitation  projects  attractive  to  investors 
in  privately  financed  rental  housing  and  to  families  investing  in  cooper- 
ative middle-income  structures. 


Civic  Design 

While  the  physical  basis  of  renewal  is  to  .keep  the  buildings  which 
are  good,  rehabilitate  where  feasible,  and  demolish  and  replace  with 
new  structures  where  warranted  by  the  condition  of  the  existing  build- 
ings, the  design  goal  of  renewal  is  good  architecture  and  an  attractive 
over-all  neighborhood  plan.  The  proposals  for  physical  renewal  must  not 
be  routine  mechanical  solutions  of  building  deficiencies  and  adequate 
space  allocations  for  public  open  areas,  institutional  uses,  traffic  and 
commercial  needs.  All  these  things  are  good  and  necessary  and  will  be 
presented  in  this  report,  but  they  are  not  enough.  The  proposals  must 
be  more  than  a  combination  of  high  and  low  buildings;  they  must  be  a 
pleasing  combination  presenting  a  harmonious  relationship  between 
buildings  and  open  spaces. 

Rehabilitation 

In  renewing  a  local  urban  area  another  of  the  basic  aims  is  to  rehabili- 
tate as  much  of  the  existing  housing  stock  as  is  practical  so  as  to  conserve 
the  investment  being  lost  through  premature  obsolescence.  It  would 
make  little  sense  to  remodel  an  old  building  if  it  would  cost  more  than 
to  erect  a  new  one  unless  accompanied  by  demonstrable  benefits  which 
would  justify  added  costs.  Rehabilitation  which  results  in  a  structure 
with  acceptable  design  and  well-laid  out  dwellings,  must  be  carried 
financially  by  the  anticipated  rentals. 

Cost  comparisons  between  rehabilitated  old  buildings  and  completely 
new  ones  should  take  into  account  structural  differences,  viz.,  a  new 
fireproof  concrete  and  steel  structure  would  justify  a  longer  term  mort- 
gage than  a  rehabilitated  brownstone.  The  most  meaningful  cost  com- 
parisons between  these  two  structural  types  would  therefore  be  in 
terms  of  the  monthly  cost  of  shelter  rather  than  the  cost  of  construction 
or  rehabilitation. 

Density 

Raising  the  population  density  in  the  already  high-density  Study  Area 
would  overload  the  public  open  spaces,  the  schools  and  other  com- 
munity facilities,  and,  possibly,  the  transit  and  street  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  density  of  the  Study  Area  were  lowered,  the  land  cost 
per  dwelling  unit  would  be  higher.  In  the  boom  which  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  the  apartment  buildings  to  the  west  of  the  Study  Area,  for 
example,  the  costs  of  acquiring  and  demolishing  the  earlier  buildings 


each  1  Tf  inC[eaSed  rent3,S  b'V  bui,din8  more  aPart—ts  on 
each  plot  If  renewal  is  to  appreciably  lower  the  density  of  an  area,  these 
costs  must  be  met  out  of  the  public  treasury  since  the  present  owners 
must  be  paid  a  fair  price  based  upon  the  market  value  of  their  property 
There  are  areas  in  which  renewal  would  change  the  density,  but  in 
v.ew  of  its  location  at  the  center  of  New  York  City,  its  transportation 
faaht.es,  ,ts  proximity  to  large  parks,  the  goal  is  to  renew  the  Study 
Area  at  approximately  the  existing  density. 

Tax  Returns 

The  goal  for  the  Study  Area  is  to  raise  the  present  real  estate  tax 
return.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  Area  with  its  advantages  and  attractions 
for  diverse  population  groups  of  all  incomes  could  not  pay  its  way  in 
renewal  over  the  long  run  in  terms  of  its  tax  return,  the  cost  of  a  Citv- 
wide  renewal  program  would  appear  to  be  so  staggering  that  it  would 
meet  with  little  or  no  official  or  public  acceptance.  It  is  of  course  not 
necessary  that  every  block  or  every  neighborhood  in  the  City  yield  a 
greater  tax  return  upon  renewal,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  a  result 
from  as  many  local  renewal  projects  as  possible  in  a  City-wide  program. 
Small  Builders 

Another  of  the  goals  of  renewal  is  to  give  the  average  and  smaller 
builder  and  real  estate  firm  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  rebuilding 
our  cities,  an  activity  which  heretofore  has  been  virtually  dominated 
by  large  redevelopment  firms  Wider  participation  is  possible  because 
land  will  not  be  available  only  in  large  parcels.  As  a  result  of  this  varia- 
tion in  parcel  size  and  the  absence  of  very  large  parcels,  the  contract 
unit  in  most  renewal  plans  could  be  a  single  building  or  small  group 
of  structures.  In  each  case  it  should  be  possible  for  a  large  number  of 
different  types  of  builders  or  investors  to  tender  bids  on  real  estate 
which  fits  into  the  pattern  of  their  regular  construction  operations. 
Keeping  this  possibility  open  is  particularly  desirable  in  rehabilitation 
since  such  work  in  New  York  City  has  traditionally  been  done  by  smaller 
contractors. 

Community  Participation 

Not  the  least  of  the  goals  of  renewal  is  the  full  participation  of  the 
local  community  in  the  entire  process.  This  is  both  necessary  and  desir- 
able. It  is  necessary  because  renewal  by  its  nature  does  not  disturb  the 


greatest  part  of  the  population  at  any  one  time.  Renewal  would  neces- 
sanly  take  place  over  a  considerable  period  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  existing  population  would  remain  alter  the  hulk  of  th<  rehabilitation 
and  new  construction  were  completed.  The  community  institutions  and 
organizations  would  not  be  wiped  out,  but  strengthened  by  the  process 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  undergoing  renewal 
will  actively  interest  themselves  in  all  phases  of  the  operation.  With  this 
interest  their  active  support  must  be  secured  and  maintained  II  renewal 
is  to  succeed  in  a  continuing  program,  such  local  support  is  essential  if 
the  support  from  any  government  level  -  local,  State,  or  Federal  -  is  to 
be  assured. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  democratic  society.  It  follows  that  the 
community  must  play  a  part  in  the  planning  and  effectuation  of  renewal. 
Plans  of  course  must  be  drawn  by  professionals  -  city  planners,  archi- 
tects, engineers  and  by  experts  in  many  fields  -  but  they  work  for  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  for  the  City  as  a  whole.  Thus 
renewal  becomes  our  ,,1  the  ways  in  ul,K  h  participation  ...  public  alla.rs 
can  be  returned  to  the  local  level. 


Tree  planting  by  the 
West  87th  Street 
Park  Block  Association 


Physical  Plans  for  Renewal 


•  Renewal  of  the  Study  Area  can  be  achieved  by  a  wide  variety  of  physical 
plans.  The  design  and  procedures  outlined  below,  though  the  product 
of  considerable  study,  should  be  regarded  as  suggestive  rather  than 
recommended  solutions  —  as  illustrative  models  rather  than  working 
drawings.  Only  an  operating  renewal  agency  has  the  authority  to  devise 
a  final  plan. 

Two  phvsical  plans  are  presented,  each  having  two  variants.  Plan  A 
differs  from  Plan  B  mainly  in  the  amount  of  emphasis  given  to  rehabili- 
tation as  compared  to  new  construction.  Testing  the  feasibility  of 
rehabilitation  requires  a  thorough  architectural  study  of  existing  struc- 
tures. To  conserve  resources,  the  building-by-building  survey  was  lim- 
ited to  an  eight  block  section,  referred  to  here  as  the  pilot  area.  The 
pilot  area  also  serves  as  a  useful  device  for  observing  the  process  by 
which  the  proposed  renewal  plans  might  be  translated  into  actuality. 
These  eight  blocks  selected  are  representative  of  conditions  in  the  entire 
twcntv-block  area.  Seven  of  the  blocks  lie  between  Amsterdam  and 
Columbus  Avenues  from  90th  to  97th  Streets  and  the  eighth  between 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Central  Park  West  from  96th  to  97th  Street. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  renewal  of  this  pilot  area  will  extend 
over  a  ten-year  period.  The  renewal  process  is  conceived  as  taking  place 
in  four  stages,  each  lasting  about  two-and-a-half  years.  The  first  two 
stages  of  Plans  A  and  H  are  described  in  some  detail.  All  improvements 
are  identified  not  only  by  type  of  structure  and  location  but  also,  in  the 
case  of  new  apartments,  by  indicating  whether  they  are  to  be  low-rent 
public  housing,  quasi-private  middle  income  housing,  or  private  rental 
housing.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  step-by-step  renewal  activity  in 
the  second  five  year  period,  the  new  housing  in  Stage  III  is  shown  with- 
out reference  to  type  of  financing  or  ownership.  Stage  IV  serves  as  a 
schematic  illustration  of  the  cumulative  results  of  renewal  for  the  entire 
pilot  area  as  well  as  for  the  remaining  twelve  blocks  in  which,  it  has 
been  assumed,  renewal  was  being  carried  out  simultaneously. 


REHABILITATION 

Renewal  Techniques 

The  application  by  New  York  City  to  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion for  the  grant  under  which  this  renewal  study  was  made  calls  for 
the  development  of  techniques  aimed  at  the  "renovation  of  existing 
buildings  worth  saving."  To  meet  this  requirement  the  following  steps 
were  taken,  with  extensive  assistance  from  experienced  architects  and 
real  estate  analysts:  a)  an  evaluation  of  existing  structures;  b)  an  esti- 
mation of  the  costs  of  various  types  of  rehabilitation;  c)  an  appraisal 
of  the  economic  feasibility  of  rehabilitation,  measuring  outlays  ( includ- 
ing mortgage  costs)  against  prospective  returns;  d)  an  evaluation  of  the 
place  of  rehabilitated  structures  in  the  over-all  design. 

Suitability  of  Existing  Structures  for  Rehabilitation 

To  determine  the  suitability  of  each  individual  structure  for  rehabilita- 
tion the  real  estate  inventory  of  the  pilot  area  was  completely  surveyed. 
Suitability  was  judged  primarily  by  two  factors:  structural  soundness 
and  obsolescence,  the  latter  measured  by  such  elements  as  building 
depth,  land  coverage,  room  layout  and  access  to  light  and  air. 

The  resulting  classification  is  based  on  a  detailed  field  inspection  by 
four  teams  of  two  men  each,  one  of  whom  was  from  the  architectural 
consultant's  office  and  one  from  the  City  Department  of  Buildings.  Each 
team  examined  the  buildings  assigned  to  it  from  cellar  to  roof,  and  the 
findings  were  recorded  on  individual  inventory  sheets.  Doubtful  cases 
received  further  staff  review  so  that  the  final  classification  is  a  matter 
of  judgment,  not  merely  the  operation  of  a  mechanical  formula. 

The  evaluation  indicates  that  87  per  cent  of  the  brovvnstones  war- 
ranted exploration  of  rehabilitation,  while  another  seven  per  cent  were 
in  an  acceptable  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  only  34  per  cent  of  the 
old-law  tenements  in  the  pilot  area  could  be  considered  for  rehabilita- 
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Physical  Evaluation 
of  Existing  Buildings 


Old-Law  Tenement,  Rehabilitation  Indicated 
Old-Law  Tenement.  Demolition  Indicated 
Building  in  Acceptable  Condition 


Brownstone,  Rehabilitation  Indicated 
Brownstone.  Oemohtion  Indicated 


tiou,  with  but  an  additional  six  per  cent  in  an  acceptable  condition. 

In  certain  cases,  structurally  sound  buildings  in  locations  which  might 
bring  high  enough  rents  to  warrant  extensive  remodeling  were  marked 
for  demolition  because  their  sites  could  be  put  to  better  use,  for  example 
one  of  four  adjacent  old-law  tenements  on  the  north  side  of  96th  Street 
near  Amsterdam  Avenue.  The  other  three  buildings  were  borderline 
cases  in  respect  to  structural  soundness.  All  were  poorly  maintained 
and  were  built  on  the  same  obsolete  plan  as  the  majority  of  the  old-law 
tenements  in  the  Study  Area.  In  addition,  all  four  were  located  between 
two  modem  elevator  buildings  on  a  major  thoroughfare,  on  a  site  which 
would  be  desirable  for  high-rental  development  once  a  renewal  program 
gets  under  way,  thereby  strengthening  the  case  for  marking  all  four  for 
demolition.  (See  Page  80  for  one  way  in  which  this  site  might  be  re- 
developed.) 

Costs  of  Rehabilitation 

Analysis  of  the  feasibility  of  rehabilitation  in  the  Study  Area  con- 
cerned itself  mainly  with  two  types  of  structures:  brownstone  row 
houses  and  old-law  tenements.  (As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  elevator 
buildings  were  permitted  to  stand  without  significant  alteration.)  Can 
such  structures  be  remodeled  into  attractive  and  satisfactory  living 
quarters  in  terms  of  acceptable  standards  of  space,  light,  air?  Would 
such  remodeling  be  less  expensive  than  demolition  of  existing  buildings 
and  their  replacement  with  new  structures? 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  analysis  of  both  brownstones  and  old- 
law  tenements  was  to  select  for  intensive  study  buildings  with  typical 
layouts  and  in  good  structural  condition.  The  study  consisted  of  pre- 
paring working  drawings  and  specifications  for  three  successively  higher 
grades  of  rehabilitation:  the  lowest  grade  involving  a  minimum  of 
structural  changes;  an  intermediate  grade  requiring  some  structural 
changes;  and  a  high  grade  involving  extensive  interior  and  exterior 
remodeling.  All  plans  and  specifications  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  New  York  City  Building  and  Multiple  Dwelling  Codes  and  the 
State  Multiple  Dwelling  Law. 

From  the  working  drawings  an  experienced  estimator  prepared  de- 
tailed cost  estimates  based  on  current  prices  in  the  area.  These  estimates, 
which  were  checked  with  independent  contractors  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  work  required,  closely  approximate  actual  bid  prices.  All  es- 
timates were  based  on  current  union  wage  rates  and  current  prices  for 


material  and  equipment. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  make  design  studies  of  how  various  building 
types  could  be  satisfactorily  adapted  to  rooming  house  use.  ( On  May  14, 
1954,  a  moratorium  was  placed  on  the  creation  of  additional  "Class  B 
Multiple  Dwelling  Rooming  Houses"  in  New  York  City.)  Rooming 
houses  essentially  represent  a  way  of  subdividing  a  large  private  house 
or  apartment,  with  the  installation  of  fire  protection  devices  but  without 
major  alterations,  and  renting  to  a  number  of  individuals  or  two-person 
families.  The  problems  connected  with  this  class  of  buildings  are  not 
primarily  a  matter  of  design  but  of  appropriate  regulations  and  their 
enforcement. 

BROWNSTONE  REHABILITATION 

To  test  the  feasibility  of  rehabilitating  brownstones,  two  adjoining 
structures  on  92nd  Street,  generally  typical  of  other  brownstones  in  the 
Study  Area,  were  selected  for  intensive  study.  The  use  of  a  pair  of 
adjoining  buildings  permitted  the  analysis  of  possible  advantages  which 
might  result  from  a  common  staircase.  Combinations  of  three  or  four 
buildings  with  one  common  staircase  were  abandoned  because  the 
alterations  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  City 
Building  Code  and  the  State  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  proved  too  difficult 
and  expensive.  Floor  plans  of  the  existing  buildings,  and  plans  of  the 
three  grades  of  remodeling  (minimum,  intermediate  and  extensive) 
are  presented,  together  with  summaries  of  the  costs  and  rents  involved 
under  the  various  financing  alternatives.  All  three  grades  showed  the 
best  results  by  having  two  small  apartments  per  floor,  particularly  above 
the  garden  and  first  floor  levels,  rather  than  single  floor-through  apart- 
ments. The  additional  rent  more  than  justifies  the  cost  of  extra  bath- 
rooms and  kitchens. 

Minimum  Rehabilitation 

In  this  scheme,  every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  structural  changes  and 
moving  of  partitions.  The  old  stoop  and  cornice  remain;  electric  and 
heating  facilities  are  to  be  augmented  rather  than  replaced;  plaster  and 
floors  are  to  be  patched.  However,  in  regard  to  plumbing,  it  was  found 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  rough-in  pipes,  back  to  back,  in  a  central 
location,  rather  than  to  replace  old  lines  in  isolated  spots  -  a  factor 
which  also  improved  the  room  layouts. 

The  results  of  these  alterations  are  eight  apartments  per  building, 
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Brownstones  Before  Rehabilitotion 
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each  with  bath  and  kitchenette  mechanically  ventilated  by  ducts  in  a 
shaft  rising  from  the  basement  up  through  the  roof.  Five  of  the  apart- 
ments have  separate  small  bedrooms;  three  have  only  one  room.  The 
apartments  shown  are  entered  from  the  street,  but  a  building  entrance 
from  the  rear  could  be  included  without  appreciably  raising  the  re- 
quired rents. 

The  cost  of  this  form  of  alteration,  excluding  acquisition  costs,  is 
estimated  at  approximately  $30,000  for  each  building,  which  is  about 
$3,750  per  dwelling  unit,  or  $1,875  per  rental  room.  (In  these  re- 
habilitated structures,  a  living  room  or  bed  room  is  considered  as  one 
rental  room;  kitchen  facilities  in  an  alcove  or  foyer  are  considered  a 
half-rental-room.)  Including  the  cost  of  acquisition,  dwelling  unit  and 
room  costs  are  $6,750  and  $3,375,  respectively. 

Intermediate  Rehabilitation 

Intermediate  rehabilitation  involves  removal  of  the  stoop  and  re- 
surfacing of  the  front  facade;  shifting  of  some  of  the  interior  partitions; 
improving  items  of  finish  such  as  tile  in  bathrooms;  laying  new  floors 
and  extensive  new  plaster;  and  installing  completely  new  wiring,  a  new 
oil  burner  and  other  elements.  The  floor  plan  is  quite  similar  to  the 
minimum  grade,  with  two  dwelling  units  per  floor,  except  that  a 


Typical  brownstonc  facade. 


3M-rental-room  apartment  is  provided  on  the  garden  level. 

The  estimated  alteration  costs  arc  $48,300  for  one  building,  which 
is  about  $6,900  per  dwelling  unit  and  $9,580  per  rental  room.  Including 
acquisition  costs  the  dewlling  unit  and  room  costs  amount  to  about 
$10,330  and  $5,360  respectively. 

Extensive  Rehabilitation 

Extensive  rehabilitation  involves  gutting  the  existing  structure,  re- 
moving all  interior  partitions  and  leaving  only  exterior  walls  and  sub- 
flooring.  The  plans  call  for  new  plastered  partitions,  new  ceiling  plaster, 
finished  flooring,  heating,  plumbing  and  eleettieal  work,  the  removal 
of  the  stoop  and  cornice,  and  replacement  of  the  old  interim  stairs. 

Architectural  studies  were  made  of  a  single'  building  and  also  of  two 
adjoining  buildings,  with  a  new  central  staircase  serving  both  structures. 
Alternate  solutions  for  street  and  garden  entrances  are  shown  for  the 
latter.  In  the  plan  for  two  buildings,  a  3Ja-room  apartment  and  two 
smaller  apartments  would  be  provided  on  the  garden  level,  with  four 
apartments  on  each  of  the  other  floors. 

The  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitation  for  both  buildings  in  the  com- 
bined schemes,  with  front  entrance,  is  $104,500  or  $6,970  per  dwe  lling 
unit  and  $3,800  per  rental  room.  Including  acquisition  costs,  dwelling 


Intermediate  Rehabilitation  Single  Brownstone 


unit  and  room  costs  are  $10,170  and  $5,500,  respectively.  No  detailed 
cost  estimates  were  made  for  die  single  buildings,  since  this  scheme 
contains  a  luxury  duplex  on  the  two  lower  floors  and  would  be  built  only 
under  special  conditions. 

Desirability  of  Brownstone  Rehabilitation 

Whether  or  not  any  of  the  rehabilitation  studies  described  above  are 
advisable  on  a  large  scale  depends  on  two  considerations.  The  first  is 
whether  the  rehabilitated  building  is  satisfactory  for  living,  that  is, 
whether  it  has  enough  space,  light  and  air.  Is  it  attractive  both  within 
and  without,  in  terms  of  outlook  and  appearance?  Another  consideration 
is  whether  the  costs  of  alteration  can  be  carried  by  prospective  rents 
under  available  financing  terms.  In  other  words,  will  the  returns  to  the 
builder,  entrepreneur  or  owner-occupier  be  sufficient  to  induce  him 
to  undertake  remodeling? 

All  of  these  rehabilitation  proposals  are  judged  to  be  acceptable  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  resultant  living  space.  The  brownstone  as 
a  building  type  was  originally  intended  for  single-family  use  and  is, 
therefore,  seldom  over  four  or  five  stories  high.  The  density  per  acre 
even  after  remodeling  will  be  low  as  compared  with  a  new  multi- 
storied  apartment  building.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  lot  is  generally  avail- 
able for  rear  gardens,  held  individually  or  in  common,  which  form  one 
of  the  most  desirable  aspects  of  city  living.  The  streets  on  which  the 
buildings  face  are  local  streets,  have  less  noise  from  traffic  and  can  be 
made  more  attractive  with  trees.  These  low  buildings  along  the  side 
streets  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  proposed  tall  buildings  along  the 
avenues.  Retaining  the  brownstones  will  result  in  a  desirable  com- 
bination of  high  and  low  structures.  The  sense  of  privacy  in  the  smaller 
buildings  and  their  more  human  scale  are  added  attractions  for  many 
prospective  tenants.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  unless  the  brownstones 
are  rehabilitated  they  will  probably  be  replaced,  for  economic  reasons, 
with  tall  apartment  structures.  While  such  replacement  might  result 
in  lower  ground  coverage  it  would  also  mean  a  higher  and  undesirable 
over-all  density.  Thus  the  choice  is  not  between  new  row  houses  of  a 
better  design  and  the  proposed  remodeling,  but  between  some  existing 
brownstones  rehabilitated  and  mixed  with  high-rise  buildings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  area  completely  covered  with  high-rise  buildings  on 
the  other. 


Is  Brownstone  Rehabilitation  Economically  Sound? 

Given  the  capital  costs  of  the  various  types  of  rehabilitation,  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  proposed  undertaking  depends  on  whether 
prospective  rental  income  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  taxes,  operating  costs 
and  debt  service  and  provide  the  investor  with  an  acceptable  yield  on 
invested  equity  funds. 

According  to  a  market  analysis  made  by  the  real  estate  consultant, 
the  maximum  rents  obtainable  after  rehabilitation  would  range  from  an 
average  of  $99  to  $115  per  unit,  depending  on  the  extent  of  rehabilita- 
tion, The  estimated  rents  for  each  type  of  rehabilitation  are  based 
upon  informed  judgment  as  to  what  the  remodeled  apartments  would 
command  were  renewal  taking  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rehabilitated 
buildings.  These  estimates  are  conservative  and  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  bulk  of  demand  will  come  not  from  high-income 
families  but  from  middle-income  single  persons  and  childless  couples 
who  form  an  important  segment  of  the  market  for  small  apartments  in 
centrally  located  sections  of  the  City. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  expected  free  and  clear  return  (that  is, 


east  me  nt 


Extensive  Rehabilitation  of  Two  Adjacent  Brownstones,  Entrance  from  Street 


before  allowance  for  debt  service)  will  vary  from  just  under  five  pel 
cent  to  just  under  eight  per  cent.  The  minimum  rehabilitation  yields 

tin- highest  prospective  free  and  clear  rel         7.S  per  cenl   lieeaus<  the 

increase  in  costs  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  rents,  the  free  and  clear 
returns  for  the  other  proposals  are  substantially  lower  1 l)  pel  cenl  for 
intermediate  rehabilitation  and  0.2  per  cent  for  extensive  rehabilitation 
Barring  a  substantial  write-down  of  capital  costs,  the  private  in- 
vestor would  not  respond  to  the  free  and  clear  returns  indicated  if  the 
only  type  of  financing  available  were  a  conventional  mortgage.  Under 
conventional  terms  the  best  obtainable  moitgage  would  require  one- 
third  equity  and  eight  pei  t  enl  pei  annum  debl  sei  v  ice,  ( Actually,  higher 

terms  are  likely  il  a  tight  moitijagi  m.uket  pie\ails  dining  the  renewal 
period.)  The  required  debt  sen  lee  on  conventional  terms  is  simply  too 
high  to  yield  the  investor  a  satisfactory  return  "ii  a  one-third  equity 
investment  in  any  of  the  three  types  of  rehabilitation. 

Private  investment  could  be  Stimulated,  howevci  il  an  I  II  \  insured 
mortgage  could  be  obtained  under  the  terms  provided  for  in  Section  220 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Assuming  that  the  FIIA-appraised  value 


Extensive  Brownstone  Rehobilitotlon  with  Floor-Through  Apartment 


equals  the  full  cost  of  rehabilitation  (including  acquisition),  the  private 
investor  can  obtain  as  much  as  90  per  cent  debt  capital  for  up  to  30  years 
at  five  per  cent  interest  plus  one-half  per  cent  for  mortgage  insurance, 
with  an  annual  level  payment  $68  per  $1,000  of  mortgage  (including 
insurance).  An  FHA-insured  mortgage  would  reduce  the  investor's 
required  equity  by  as  much  as  two-thirds,  and  substantially  reduce 
annual  debt  service.  ( However,  the  per  room  costs  of  intermediate  and 
extensive  rehabilitation  are  so  high  in  relation  to  the  maximum  per 
room  mortgage  limits  under  Section  220  that  the  required  equity  is 
likely  to  be  above  ten  per  cent.)  Even  with  an  FHA  mortgage,  only  the 
minimum  rehabilitation  proposal  would  appear  to  qualify;  intermediate 
.md  extrusive  rehabilitation  ol  brownstones  remain  uneconomic  except 
in  instances  where  a  higher-than-average  rent  can  be  obtained  or  where 
the  rehabilitation  is  undertaken  for  an  owner-occupant  who  regards  the 
venture  as  a  personal  rather  than  as  a  business  investment. 

An  alternative  for  inducing  private  rehabilitation  with  the  use  of 
conventional  financing  would  involve  a  write-down  in  acquisition  costs, 
the  burden  to  be  shared  by  Federal  and  local  government.  The  write- 


down required,  however,  would  be  substantial,  amounting  to  over  half 
the  full  acquisition  cost  of  the  brownstone  in  the  minimum  rehabilita- 
tion scheme.  Even  a  full  write-down  would  not  make  the  intermediate 
and  extensive  rehabilitation  schemes  economic  unless  Section  220 
financing  were  simultaneously  obtained.  Furthermore,  the  cost  per 
unit  of  the  more  elaborate  rehabilitation  schemes  so  closely  approx- 
imates the  costs  of  new  construction,  that  the  soundness  of  such  under- 
takings, particularly  when  the  better  mortgage  terms  available  for  new 
construction  are  considered,  is  questionable. 

Since  one  of  the  objectives  of  a  renewal  program  in  the  Study  Area 
is  to  minimize  the  amount  of  write-down,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable: 
private  rehabilitation  on  a  large  scale  is  dependent  on  liberal  mortgage 
terms  of  a  type  which  can  be  provided  by  the  FHA  220  program.  ( Still 
another  possibility,  of  course,  is  to  grant  real  estate  tax  concessions. 
Under  present  state  laws  such  tax  concessions  are  available  only  to 
regulated  corporations  with  limitations  on  rents  and  profits.  This  kind 
of  aid  was  reserved  in  the  study  plans  for  the  new  middle-income 
projects  scheduled  for  the  Area.) 


BASEMENT 


ESTIMATED  CAPITAL  COSTS,  OPERATING  EXPENSES  AND  RETURNS 


THREE  TYPES  OF  BROWNSTONE  REHABILITATION 


(Pilot  Area) 

Minimum 
(1  structure) 
8  rJ  units  or 
16  Rms. 

Cost  of  land  and  old  building   $  24,000 

Cost  of  alteration    30,000 

Total  cost   54,000 

Total  cost  per  dwelling  unit   6,750 

Total  cost  per  room   3,375 

Average  monthly  rent 

per  dwelling  unit   99.38 

Range  of  monthly  rent 

per  dwelling  unit   80-125 

Annual  gross  rent   9,540 

Annual  operating  expense   5,350 

Net  return  —  free  and  clear   4,190 

Free  and  clear  return 

as  a  per  cent  of  cost   7.8% 


Intermediate 
(1  structure) 
7  d.  units  or 

13V2  Rms. 

$  24,000 
48,300 

72,300 
10,329 
5,356 

112.86 

90-175 
9,480 
5,925 
3,555 

4.9% 


Extensive 
(2  structures) 
15  d.  units  or 

2V/2  Rms. 

$  48,000 
104,500 

152,500 
10,167 
5,545 

115.33 

97.50-175 
20,760 
11,358 
9,402 

6.2% 


REHABILITATION  of  OLD  LAW  TENEMENTS 

A  similar  analysis  was  conducted  to  test  the  feasibility  of  rehabilitat- 
ing old-law  tenements,  in  contrast  to  the  brownstone,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  Victorian  variation  on  the  Georgian  town  house,  the  five-story 
walk-np  old-law  tenement  is  not  basically  a  good  building  type.  Land 
coverage  is  excessive  —  in  many  eases  SO  pel  cent  of  the  lot.  Many  of 
its  small  rooms  look  into  outer  "courts"  not  more  than  loin  leet  wide 
and  over  forty  feet  deep.  Little  air  and  almost  no  light  and  privacy  are 
the  rule.  The  street  facades  do  not  lend  themselves  to  economical  face- 
lifting. Nevertheless,  most  of  these  buildings  are  structurally  sound. 

Five  old-law  tenements  on  96th  Street  between  Amsterdam  and 
Columbus  Avenues  were  selected  for  study  as  representative  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  old-law  tenements  in  the  Study  Area  and  in  New 
York  Citv  geneialK  The  I  rout  ol  these  tenements  (a<  es  on  a  residential!)' 
developed  thoroughfare;  the  rear  overlooks  a  group  of  lower  brown- 
stone  buildings,  which  permit  some  sun,  Light  and  air  to  penetrate 
the  narrow  air  shafts.  Five  tenements  were  chosen  bec  ause  the  layout 
of  this  type  of  building  requires  alteration  in  groups  to  achieve  a  satis 
factory  plan. 

The  same  technique  was  used  in  analyzing  this  building  type  as  in 

the  case  of  the  brownstones.  Three  degrees  ol  rehabilitation     minim  , 

intermediate  and  e  xtensive  -  were-  deve  loped  lor  these  five  buildings 
which  are  shown   together  with  a  plan  ol  the  existing  structures. 

Minimum  Rehabilitation 

This  scheme  involves  the  use  of  existing  space  where  possible,  little 

change  in  partitions  ami  geiierall)  the  lypt  ol  finish  proposed  foi  the 
"minimum"  brownstone  alteration  \s  a  lloor-tlirough  six  room  apart- 
ment would  require  exc  essive  tents  loi  this  type  ol  walk-up  structure, 
the  minimum  scheme  prov  ides  for  breaking  up  the  existing  six -room 
flats  into  two  apartments,  one  facing  the  Street,  the  other  the  rear  yard 
and  air  shaft.  The  old  staircase  would  be  ke  pt  in  its  present  location 
and  no  elevator  or  incinerator  would  be  provided.  The  basi<  di  fectS  of 
deep  narrow  airshafts  and  small  rooms  would  remain. 

The  cost  of  alteration  ol  the  five  buildings  estimated  by  the  procedure 


Planned  rehabilitation  of  brownstones  can  preserve  Area's 
pleasing  variety  of  high  and  low  buildings.  See  page  59. 


outlined  previously,  excluding  acquisition  costs,  is  about  $289,000,  or 
$3,610  per  apartment,  or  $1,380  per  room.  Including  acquisition  costs, 
dwelling  unit  and  room  costs  are  $5,607  and  $2,146  respectively. 

Intermediate  Rehabilitation 

This  scheme  would  eliminate  the  deep  narrow  airshafts  by  the  partial 
demolition  of  the  rear  wings  of  alternate  buildings  to  provide  better 
light,  air  and  outlook  for  all  rear  apartments.  Here  again  the  old  stair- 
case remains  and  there  is  no  elevator.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  floor  plans, 
the  apartment  layouts  have  been  improved  and  the  specifications  call 
for  better  renovation  than  proposed  in  the  minimum  scheme. 

Rather  than  the  "railroad"  layout  of  the  original  tenement,  which 
was  kept  in  the  minimum  scheme,  the  intermediate  plan  makes  a  single 
apartment  out  of  each  rear  wing.  Thus  where  the  rear  apartment  is  not 
located  in  one  of  the  end  buildings,  it  has  windows  on  three  sides,  open- 
ing onto  generously  proportioned  courts.  All  rooms  are  good-sized  and 
are  entered  from  an  internal  hall  and  foyer.  The  large  apartment  between 
the  rear  wings  has  through  ventilation  with  an  equally  good  layout. 
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Minimum  Rehabilitation 


Even  the  smallest  apartments  have  through  ventilation. 

The  cost  of  alteration  for  the  five  buildings  is  estimated  at  $276,400, 
less  than  the  total  in  the  minimal  scheme.  However,  because  this  scheme 
results  in  fewer  apartments,  the  cost  per  apartment  rises  to  $6,430,  or 
$1,890  per  room.  Including  the  acquisition  cost  of  land  and  building,  the 
total  cost  per  room  is  $2,980,  with  a  total  apartment  cost  of  $10,140. 

Extensive  Rehabilitation 

This  scheme  goes  the  whole  way  toward  complete  modernization. 
All  five  buildings  are  connected  by  a  common  complex  of  hall,  stair, 
elevator  and  incinerator.  Alternate  wings  would  be  demolished,  most 
partitions  would  be  new,  and  specifications  would  be  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  maximum  brownstone  rehabilitation  scheme.  As  shown, 
the  resulting  apartments  are  quite  satisfactory. 

The  cost  of  alteration  is  estimated  at  $444,600,  $11,110  per  dwelling, 
or  $3,380  per  room.  Including  acquisition,  dwelling  and  room  costs  are 
over  $15,100  and  almost  $4,600  respectively. 


Intermediate  Rehabilitation 


Financial  Feasibility  of  Old-Law  Tenement  Rehabilitation 

The  summary  of  the  costs  of  the  three  grades  of  old-law  tenement 
rehabilitation  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  54. 

The  rents  were  estimated  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  brownstone 
rehabilitation  —  an  informed  judgment  as  to  what  the  rehabilitated 
dwellings  would  bring  if  renewal  were  taking  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  building.  The  rental  estimate  is  also  conservative  and  ranges  some- 
what lower  than  for  the  brownstones  because  of  the  greater  rentability 
of  rehabilitated  brownstones. 

Financial  analysis  shows  that  rehabilitation  of  old-law  tenements  is 
economically  impractical  with  conventional  mortgage  financing.  While 
the  free  and  clear  return  for  the  minimum  scheme  is  somewhat  higher 
than  for  brownstones,  intermediate  and  extensive  rehabilitation  would 
produce  unacceptable  yields. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  brownstones,  private  investment  could  un- 
doubtedly be  stimulated  by  providing  Section  220  mortgage  terms, 
capital  write-down  or  a  combination  of  both.  Financial  aspects  aside, 


however,  the  wholesale  rehabilitation  of  old-law  tenements  generally 
cannot  be  recommended.  Too  many  of  these  structures  Miller  from  built- 
in  obsolescence,  not  easily  remedied  even  by  costly  alteration.  Conse- 
quently rehabilitation  of  old-law  tenements  in  the  Study  \r< >a  must  be 
highly  selective,  taking  account  of  both  their  capacity  to  provide  satis- 
factory housing  over  the  long  run  and  their  compatibility  with  the 
over-all  renewal  design.  The  fact  that  at  the  end  of  1950  there  were 
still  396,000  dwellings  in  ohl-law  tenements  in  New  York  Citv's  housing 
supply,  however,  means  that  some  use  of  the  minimum  rehabilitation 
scheme  in  the  case  of  the  better  old-law  tenements  with  larger  courts 
may  have  to  be  considered. 

The  Process  of  Rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation  of  individual  buildings  under  the  1954  Housing  Act 
must  be  carried  out  within  the  framework  of  a  neighborhood  or  local 
area  plan,  such  as  those  suggested  for  the  Study  Area  in  the  following 
section. 
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The  legal  basis  for  renewal  lies  in  Section  72-m  of  the  General  Muni- 
cipal Law,  enacted  in  1957,  which  gives  New  York  State  cities  the 
right  of  condemnation  for  renewal  purposes.  Under  this  act  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  City  to  condemn  buildings  suitable  for  rehabilitation. 
Where  an  owner  is  willing  to  cooperate,  it  might  be  possible  to  exempt 
his  property  upon  the  signing  ol  agreements  assuring  his  compliance 
with  the  plan. 

If  condemned,  the  property  could  be  sold  at  auction  subject  to  an 
upset  price  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate.  Since  the  value  of  any 
single  building  depends  upon  adjoining  buildings  and  those  in  the 
vicinity  being  remodeled  harmoniously,  the  buildings  would  be  sold 
subject  to  remodeling  plans  and  agreements  for  holding  and  managing 
the  common  gardens.  These  covenants  would  be  under  the  continued 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  through  its  renewal  agency. 

Behabilitators  would  be  assisted  in  financing  by  the  renewal  agency, 
which  might  elear  the  plans  in  advance  of  bidding  with  the  FHA.  By- 


working  out  an  official  renewal  plan  with  the  FHA.  the  agency  would 
assure  the  bidder  that  he  would  not  be  tying  up  his  capital  or  disrupt- 
ing his  production  schedule  as  the  result  of  possible  delays  or  difficulties 
in  securing  FHA  Section  220  mortgage  insurance  commitments.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  give  him  a  firmer  basis  for  estimating  his  return. 

Since  most  small  builders  or  investors  are  neither  equipped  to  handle 
relocation  nor  wish  to  do  so.  the  renewal  agency  would  arrange  for  the 
relocation  of  existing  tenants.  In  the  case  of  buildings  under  rent  con- 
trol, the  renewal  agency  could  obtain  the  necessary  clearance  from  the 
State  Rent  Administrator  in  advance  of  public  auction. 

The  above  steps  are  aimed  at  reducing  the  uncertainties  of  rehabili- 
tation and  should  add  greatly  to  the  confidence  of  the  small  investor. 
Rehabilitation  is  traditionally  a  field  for  small  builders,  and  the  proce- 
dure outlined  above  is  intended  to  make  their -participation  possible 
without  penalizing  the  large  scale  rehabilitator. 


ESTIMATED  CAPITAL  COSTS, 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  AND  RETURNS, 

THREE  TYPES  OF  OLD- 

LAW  TENEMENT 

(Pilot  Area) 

REHABILITATION 

Minimum 

Intermediate 

Extensive 

80  d.  units  or 

43  d.  units  or 

40  d.  units  or 

209  Rms. 

146V2  Rms. 

13P  2  Rms. 

Cost  of  land  and  old  building 

$159,600 

$159,600 

$159,600 

Cost  of  alteration   

289,000 

276,400 

444,600 

Total  cost  

448,600 

436,000 

604,200 

Total  cost  per  dwelling  unit   

5,607 

10,140 

15,105 

Total  cost  per  room  

2,146 

2,976 

4,595 

Average  monthly  rent 

per  dwelling  unit  

86.37 

112.67 

150.00 

Range  of  monthly  rent 

72.50  •  105:00 

87.50  - 145.00 

115.00- 185.00 

Annual  gross  rent 

82,920 

58,140 

72,000 

Annual  operating  expense  

39,362 

35,018 

42,396 

Net  return  — free  and  clear 

43,558 

23,122 

29,604 

Free  and  clear  return 

as  a  per  cent  of  cost  

9.7% 

5.3% 

4.9% 
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Neighborhood  renewal  planning  could  provide  convenient 
mid-block  public  walks  with  pleasant  sitting  areas. 


DESIGN  OF  THE  AREA 


Underlying  Concepts 

The  alternative  renewal  plans  for  the  pilot  area  (Plan  A  and  Plan  B) 
and  their  extension  to  the  twenty  blocks  must  not  only  take  into  account 
the  social  and  economic  objectives  previously  discussed  but  existing 
physical  conditions  as  well.  Thus  both  plans  assume  that  the  north- 
south  avenues  will  remain  as  through  traffic  streets.  Both  plans  are  also 
based  on  the  existing  gridiron  street  pattern  and  do  not  necessarily 
involve  street  closings.  Furthermore,  because  of  existing  limitations, 
off-street  parking  can  be  provided  for  only  a  portion  of  the  families  who 
will  live  in  the  renewal  area. 

Another  working  assumption  is  that  every  residential  area  needs 
accessibility  to  large  parks,  school  playgrounds  and  all  public  open 
spaces  within  the  neighborhood.  With  Central  Park  at  most  two  blocks 
(1,800  feet)  from  any  house  in  the  Study  Area,  neither  playing  fields 
for  adolescents  and  young  adults  nor  the  open  vistas,  glades  and  trees 
of  a  great  park  are  far  away.  Considering  Central  Park,  the  open-space 
ratio  of  the  Area  compares  favorably  with  that  of  most  other  urban  areas. 
However,  the  Study  Area  lacks  both  adequate  school  playgrounds  and 
the  frequent  small  public  open  spaces  particularly  needed  in  high- 
density  areas  for  young  children,  mothers,  the  aged,  and  adults  in  gen- 
eral. The  two  plans  presented  attempt  to  meet  this  deficiency  by  open- 
ing up  the  area  with  public  and  private  open  spaces  which  would  also 
relieve  the  block-long  vistas  of  masonry. 

In  addition  to  the  available  open  area  represented  by  Central  Park 
and  the  small  open  spaces  proposed  for  each  block,  the  public  schools 
should  have  adjacent  playgrounds.  Provision  is  therefore  made  in  both 
renewal  plans  for  a  new  elementary  school  and  playground  and  for  a 
second  playground  to  serve  P.S.  166  (at  132  West  89th  Street),  an 
existing  elementary  school  within  the  Study  Area.  Possibilities  of  ex- 
panding the  site  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the  Area  also  are  shown. 

Since  previous  analysis  indicated  the  soundness  of  selective  rehabilita- 
tion, this  type  of  improvement  is  featured  in  both  plans,  but  receives 
greater  emphasis  in  Plan  B.  The  proposed  combination  of  low  walk-up 
buildings  with  high-rise  elevator  structures  makes  possible  a  more  at- 
tractive neighborhood  and  better  living  in  that  a  greater  variety  of  living 
quarters  can  be  offered  than  in  a  development  with  either  all  low  or 
all  high  buildings. 


In  both  plans  the  blocks  have  been  divided  into  design  or  construc- 
tion units,  plots  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  group  of  buildings  or 
logical  units  of  rehabilitation.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  new  structures, 
most  of  the  design  units  are  ends  of  blocks  so  that  the  open  area  of  the 
street  would  bound  the  building  plot  on  three  sides,  while  the  fourth 
side  would  be  bounded,  in  most  cases,  by  lower  rehabilitated  structures 
or  public  open  spaces.  In  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  plots,  the  boundary 
would  be  logically  formed  by  an  existing  modern  building.  In  a  few 
cases  the  plot  would  be  assembled  from  lots  left  over  from  the  hap- 
hazard, competitive  development  of  the  nineteen-twenties.  The  result 
would  be  a  series  of  related  building  plots  which  could  be  assembled 
by  a  public  renewal  agency  and  made  available  to  a  developer. 

The  elevator  buildings  suggested  for  the  avenue  ends  of  the  blocks 
have  stores  on  the  ground  floors  which  extend  to  the  property  lines  on 
the  three  street  sides.  The  roofs  of  these  stores  could  be  used  for  yard 
space  serving  the  residential  floors  of  the  buildings  —  space  more  private 
and  convenient  than  could  be  provided  at  street  level. 

The  proposed  buildings  are  of  two  types:  conventional  slab  struc- 
tures with  apartments  on  both  sides  of  a  central  corridor,  and  tower 
buildings  with  four  or  six  apartments  on  each  floor.  The  latter,  while  a 
comparatively  new  form  to  New  York  City,  has  been  found  in  both  co- 
operative and  public  housing  here  to  have  proved  its  livability  and 
economy.  Tower  apartments  are  extensively  found  in  Sweden,  where 
they  originated,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe.  In  the  typical 
floor  shown  on  page  57,  each  dwelling  unit  is  a  full  corner  apartment 
and  therefore  has  cross-ventilation;  in  addition,  when  buildings  are 
located  as  they  are  in  the  two  schemes  for  the  pilot  area,  every  room  has 
an  open  outlook.  Since  each  floor  has  only  four  apartments,  each  family 
is  given  a  maximum  of  privacy.  There  are  no  long  halls  as  in  the  con- 
ventional New  York  apartment  building. 

These  building  types  are  only  suggestive.  Actually,  the  designs  of 
new  structures  will  be  determined  jointly  by  the  sponsor  and  his  archi- 
tects and  the  public  renewal  agency,  which  would  see  that  the  specific 
designs  were  in  conformity  and  in  harmony  with  a  plan  for  the  re- 
newal area. 

In  the  case  of  rehabilitation,  individual  structures  have  been  divided 
into  groups,  with  each  group  fitted  into  an  over-all  design  which  bears 
a  satisfactory  architectural  relationship  to  public  open  spaces  and 


Typical  Floor  of  Tower  Apartment  Building 


elevator  structures.  Each  of  the  buildings  in  a  group  is  planned  to  be 
compatible  with  neighboring  structures. 

Plans  A  and  B  are  presented  in  a  progression  of  four  stages  ol  ap 
proximately  30  months  each.  For  main  reasons  it  would  be  useful  to 
begin  the  renewal  process  with  limited  profit  housing  assisted  by  public 
financing  (i.e..  private  housing  financed  under  the  Limited-Profit  Hous- 
ing Companies  Law),  and  public  housing  constructed  by  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority.  Sites  particularly  attractive  at  present  by  \  [rtue 
of  location  or  relation  to  permanent  public  open  spaces  could  be  ollered 
for  private  development  at  an  early  stage.  Sites  which  would  become 
attractive  as  a  result  of  nearby  improvements  could  be  olfered  at  a 
later  stage. 

Actual  designation  of  housing  sites  for  high,  middle  or  low-income 
development,  as  well  as  quantitative  data  on  relocation,  new  dwellings 
made  available,  and  density,  are  limited  to  the  first  two  stages,  since  II 
is  unrealistic  to  fix  site  uses  more  than  five  years  in  advance.  (See 
Appendix  for  detailed  statistics  on  Stages  I  and  II  of  both  schemes, )  As 
the  renewal  program  moves  along  in  this  area,  or  any  other  area,  the 
plans  should  be  subject  to  constant  review  by  the  official  directing 
agency.  It  may  be  that  the  designations  suggested  in  the  first  two  stages 
will  have  to  be  changed  in  actual  negotiations  with  specific  sponsors 
who  may  have  different  ideas  as  to  which  is  the  best  site.  Stages  III 
and  IV,  therefore,  merely  indicate  new  housing  construction,  not  whether 
it  should  be  public  or  private  housing. 

In  Stages  I  and  II  of  both  renewal  plans,  housing  for  various  income 
groups  —  public,  co-operative,  and  private  rental  -  has  been  located 
so  as  to  result  in  improved  tax  returns  to  the  City  and  to  avoid  an 
excessive  amount  of  public  financial  assistance.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  considering  practical  real  estate  concepts  in  siting  new 
buildings. 

Sites  are  usually  considered  more  valuable  by  investors  if  the  pro- 
posed buildings  can  take  advantage  of  permanent  open  spaces  owned 
by  the  public  or  someone  other  than  the  owner  of  the  site  in  question. 
If  the  site  is  on  a  fashionable  avenue  rather  than  on  a  side  street  in  the 
center  of  a  block,  the  owner  has  the  advantage  of  three  street  frontages 
and  is  sometimes  able  to  capitalize  on  the  development  of  commercial 
space  at  the  street  level.  Avenue  frontages  are  considered  even  more 
valuable,  viz.,  Park  Avenue,  if  the  avenue  is  being  developed  as  a 


design  unit.  The  proximity  of  other  high-quality  buildings  is  an  added 
inducement  for  investors  in  this  form  of  real  estate. 

Public  housing  is  sited  in  the  center  of  the  blocks  rather  than  on  the 
more  valuable  avenue  frontages.  The  frontage  still  available  on  96th 
Street,  an  important  thoroughfare  already  largely  developed  with  high- 
quality  elevator  buildings,  would  be  rebuilt  in  Plan  A  with  similar 
buildings.  The  avenue  frontages  closer  to  existing  high-rental  struc- 
tures could  be  offered  for  ordinary  private  developments  in  an  early 
stage;  others  would  not  be  offered  for  sale  until  adjacent  sites  have 
been  made  more  desirable  by  redevelopment  with  new  middle-income 
cooperatives. 

Both  plans  have  been  worked  out  with  a  minimum  of  street  changes 


and  innovations.  This  does  not  mean  that  some  street  changes  would 
not  be  useful  or  that  new  designs  have  no  place  in  renewal.  Additional 
ideas  worth  considering  are  presented  in  alternate  versions  of  the  final 
concept  of  both  schemes.  Here  are  indicated  the  street  closings  based 
on  the  traffic  data  presented  earlier  in  this  report;  here  is  the  clear 
system  of  small  public  open  spaces,  one  in  each  block,  forming  con- 
nected green  walkways  throughout  the  whole  Study  Area.  The  alternate 
Stage  IV  plates  show  the  practical  use  which  could  be  made  of  the  air 
rights  over  the  avenues.  Each  idea  presented  is  financially  and  struc- 
turally feasible  and  practical.  Few,  if  any,  have  not  already  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  in  New  York  City.  Supplementing  the  alternate  plans 
are  perspective  drawings  illustrating  some  of  these  ideas. 


A 


The  central  design  feature  of  Plan  A  is  the  redevelopment  of  Co- 
lumbus Avenue,  with  modern  elevator  apartment  buildings  replacing 
the  obsolete  old-law  tenements.  The  cover  of  this  report  shows  an  air 
view  of  Plan  A  as  it  would  appear  when  completed.  The  varying  heights 
and  bulk  of  the  tall  structures  which  are  planned  have  been  carefully 
proportioned  to  both  existing  elevator  buildings  and  other  new  build- 
ings to  be  located  in  the  center  of  the  blocks  and  along  Amsterdam 
Avenue.  The  contrast  in  height  between  all  the  elevator  structures  and 
the  rehabilitated  brownstones  has  been  utilized  to  give  further  variety 
and  interest  to  the  over-all  design,  as  illustrated  on  page  51. 

The  present  long,  nearly  800-foot  facades  containing  the  brownstone 
rows  fronting  on  the  side  streets  have  been  broken  up  with  small  public 
open  areas  which  would  provide  attractive  sitting  spaces  and  better 
inter-block  communication.  These  small  public  gardens  can  be  located 
in  every  block  and  thereby  provide  walkways  which  are  independent 
of  the  heavy  avenue  traffic. 

The  public  open  area  in  each  block  is  supplemented  by  private  open 
space  between  the  rear  walls  of  the  buildings  which  front  on  the  east- 
west  streets.  Visually,  the  open  space  flows  from  the  small  public  areas 
to  the  private  gardens  behind  the  brownstone  rows.  These  gardens  need 
not  be  made  accessible  to  all;  they  might  be  jointly  held  by  the  owners 
of  the  adjoining  buildings,  with  access  limited  to  tenants  of  the  block 
or  to  the  occupants  of  designated  buildings  or  institutions.  The  essen- 
tial point  is  that  the  inside  of  the  rehabilitated  brownstone  blocks 
would  be  open  visually  to  the  windows  overlooking  this  green  area,  as 
well  as  to  those  in  the  public  spaces.  Opening  up  the  rear  yards  in 
combination  with  street  trees  would  give  the  Study  Area  an  effect  of 
greenness  and  cut  down  the  oppressive  feeling  given  by  the  present 
long  walls  of  unrelieved  masonry. 


Stage  I 

The  first  stage  gives  an  example  of  how  the  renewal  process  might 
be  started,  through  providing  mure  effective  public  facilities  in  tin- 
form  of  a  new  school  and  public  open  spaces,  rehabilitation,  and  new 
construction  for  all  income  groups. 

Public  Facilities 

Because  small  public  open  spaces  are  totally  lacking  in  the  Study 
Area,  a  cross-block  walkthrough  between  West  With  .mil  West  With 
Streets,  utilizing  vacant  property  on  96th  Street,  is  given  top  priority. 
Another  small  open  area  proposed  in  this  stage  extends  the  pedestrian 
way  across  the  next  block  to  the  south.  Adjoined,  the  two  open  areas 
become  more  useful  and  visually  impressive. 

Adjacent  to  this  proposed  public  open  area  is  a  religious  institution 
and  its  associated  school,  serving  children  four  to  seven  years  old  who 
would  have  access  to  the  public  open  space.  The  school  itself  is  isolated 
to  some  extent  from  the  rehabilitated  brownstones  hv  the  public  garden. 

The  site  for  the  necessary  new  elementary  school  between  W  est  !)lst 
and  92nd  Streets  was  suggested  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is  one  of 
the  few  sites  where  an  adequate  school  playground  could  be  provided 
without  demolishing  modern  elevator  apartment  structures.  It  was  felt 
that  a  site  should  be  found  east  of  Columbus  Avenue  to  avoid  con- 
centrating all  the  schools  between  Amsterdam  and  Columbus  Avenue. 
The  school  site  would  replace  45  buildings,  of  which  34  are  rooming 
houses  or  tenements  with  single-room  occupancy.  The  block  itself  has 
some  of  the  worst  housing  and  health  conditions  in  the  Study  Area. 

If  the  new  school  is  to  be  placed  between  Amsterdam  and  Columbus 
Avenues,  the  fact  that  an  existing  elementary  school  is  located  in  this 
tier  of  blocks,  between  West  88th  and  West  89th  Streets,  makes  a 
location  north  of  the  junior  high  school  advisable.  The  only  site  available 
without  demolition  of  expensive  structures,  or  using  a  West  96th  Street 
frontage,  is  just  across  the  street  from  the  junior  high  school  on  West 
93rd  Street.  This  is  a  less  desirable  location  than  the  one  shown  in  Plan  A, 
but  it  nevertheless  is  offered  as  an  alternate  site  in  Plan  B. 

Rehabilitation  of  brownstones  during  Stage  I  could  begin  in  the  two 
blocks  between  West  93rd  and  West  95th  Streets.  These  blocks  contain 
brownstones  worth  remodeling  on  both  of  the  side  streets  and  there- 
fore lend  themselves  to  a  fairly  large-scale  operation.  In  the  block  be- 


tween  West  94th  and  West  95th  Streets  the  private  common  garden 
suggested  between  the  building  rows  connects  with  the  public  open 
space  proposed  in  this  stage.  The  early  completion  of  this  section  of 
the  block,  a  complete  design  unit  in  itself,  would  furnish  the  Study 
Area  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  rehabilitating  brownstones  and 
thereby  help  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  for  subsequent  stages  in  the 
program. 

Rehabilitation  activity  would  be  extended  westward  to  the  existing 
tall  structures  on  West  95th  Street  and  to  the  brownstones  in  poor 
condition  on  West  94th  Street;  and  extended  eastward  up  to  the  pro- 
posed public  open  space  on  West  95th  Street  and  an  existing  elevator 
structure  on  West  94th  Street. 

New  Private  Rental  Housing 

Two  sites  for  private  rental  housing  are  included  in  Stage  I.  One  is 
opposite  the  open  space  between  the  buildings  of  the  West  Park  Title  I 
development  on  West  97th  Street,  in  the  center  of  the  block  between 
Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  The  other  site  is  on  Columbus 
Avenue  between  West  92nd  and  West  93rd  Streets.  Housing  on  this 
site  would  share  with  existing  modern  elevator  apartments  the  benefit 
of  an  outlook  over  the  permanent  open  space  provided  by  Croton 
Aqueduct  property  and  the  proposed  public  and  private  playgrounds 
serving  the  junior  high  school  and  Trinity  School. 

Rentals  for  the  251  apartments  on  these  two  sites  would  range  from 
$45  to  $60  per  room  per  month.  ( A  breakdown  of  land  costs  for  typical 
private  rental  apartment  buildings  which  might  be  built  in  the  pilot  area 
is  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  90  . )  The  new  structures  would  replace 
20  brownstones,  one  old-law  tenement  building  and  three  small  com- 
mercial structures. 

Middle-Income  Housing 

In  Stage  I,  140  to  150  co-operative  apartments  would  be  built  on  the 
west  side  of  Columbus  Avenue  between  West  94th  and  West  95th 
Streets.  This  frontage  was  selected  primarily  because  it  is  now  largely 
occupied  by  one-story  commercial  buildings.  Only  64  living  quarters 
would  have  to  be  demolished  in  eight  old-law  tenement  structures. 
These  co-operative  apartments  could  be  financed  under  New  York 


State's  Limited  Profit  Housing  Companies  Act  (Mitchell-Lama  Act) 
which  permits  the  City  to  make  direct,  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
to  housing  projects  whose  rents  and  profits  are  publicly  regulated,  and 
authorizes  partial  tax  exemption.  Rents  to  tenant-owners  would  be  $21 
to  $22  per  room  per  month  using  presently  available  financial  aids 
without  write-downs.  A  complete  financial  analysis  of  construction  costs, 
operating  expenses  and  rents  for  this  co-operative  is  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Middle-income  co-operative  or  rental  housing  could  also  be 
developed  under  other  State  legislation  such  as  the  Housing  Law  of 
1926  or  the  Redevelopment  Companies  Law.  Tax  concession  and  the 
use  of  eminent  domain  are  the  principal  benefits  under  these  laws. 

Public  Housing 

To  achieve  economic  integration  during  renewal,  the  low-income 
public  housing  program  would  begin  in  Stage  I  with  the  erection  of  a 
multi-story  structure  containing  237  apartments  on  a  site  located  on  the 
easterly  part  of  the  block  bounded  by  Amsterdam  and  Columbus 
Avenues,  West  90th  and  West  91st  Streets.  The  block  now  is  almost 
solidly  built  over  with  old-law  tenements  considered  ripe  for  demoli- 
tion. The  entire  block  has  the  worst  housing  and  health  conditions  in 
the  Study  Area  and  its  central  portion  is  not  well  suited  as  a  site  for 
new  private  housing. 

If  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  follows  its  customary  prac- 
tice, it  is  likely  that  the  entire  central  portion  of  the  block  designated 
for  low-rent  housing  (see  Plan  A,  Stage  II)  will  be  purchased  at  the 
outset.  Demolition  of  existing  structures  acquired  for  the  yards  of  the 
new  buildings  can  be  delayed  in  order  to  provide  more  time  for  reloca- 
tion and  thus  ease  somewhat  this  always  difficult  problem. 

Seven  old-law  tenements  and  seven  brownstones  containing  768 
persons  must  be  demolished  in  Stage  I.  Some  900  persons  will  occupy 
the  new  structure.  Average  rentals  could  be  about  $14  per  room  per 
month. 

The  seven  brownstones  which  would  be  demolished  for  the  first  public 
housing  building  could  be  rehabilitated.  However,  there  are  only  seven, 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  buildings  not  worth  modernizing,  and 
in  order  to  use  the  large  plot  efficiently  the  seven  brownstones  would 
have  to  be  removed. 
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Changes  in  the  Housing  Inventory  and  Population 

The  completion  of  Stage  I  would"  produce  from  954  to  995  dwelling 
units  in  new  and  rehabilitated  structures,  as  against  870  living  quarters 
—  a  gain  of  84  to  125  living  quarters,  and  therefore  some  increase  in 
density.  (See  Appendix,  page  94,  for  Population  Analysis,  Plan  A.) 


PLAN 

A 

ESTIMATED  POPULATION 

CHANGES, 

STAGE  1 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RELOCATED  TO  MAKE  WAY 

FOR: 

New  construction 

1,325 

Rehabilitation 

717 

Public  open  areas 

167 

TOTAL 

2,209 

POPULATION  CAPACITY  AFTER  RENEWAL: 

New  structures 

2,164  to  2,287 

Rehabilitated  structures 

513 

TOTAL 

2,677  to  2,600 

POPULATION  INCREASE 

468  to  591 

Costs  and  Taxes 

The  relative  cost  of  rehabilitation  as  contrasted  with  the  cost  of  new 
construction  and  public  open  space  in  Stage  I  can  best  be  seen  in  the 
following  table. 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RENEWAL,  STAGE  I 

(Pilot  Area) 

Private  rental  housing  $4,946,300 


Middle-income  housing  3^099  620 
Public  housing  3,319,760 

TOTAL  NEW  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  $11,367,680 

(Includes  land,  buildings  and  demolition) 

RESIDENTIAL  REHABILITATION  2  025  600 

(Assuming  minimum  rehabilitation) 

PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACES  344  70o 

(Includes  land,  building,  demolition,  landscaping  and  site  work) 

TOTAL  COST  OF  WORK  IN  STAGE  I  $13,737,980 


(Relocation  costs  are  included  in  acquisition  and  construction  estimates) 


The  major  part  of  the  cost  of  the  public  open  spaces  could  be  financed 
under  the  urban  renewal  program  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
assumes  two-thirds  of  the  cost  and  the  City  one-third. 

The  estimated  tax  return  on  all  new  construction  and  rehabilitation 
completed  in  Stage  I  is  approximately  $306,200,  three  times  existing 
revenues  from  the  affected  sites  and  about  25  per  cent  more  than  the 
present  revenues  from  the  entire  pilot  area.  (See  Appendix  for  formulas 
and  definitions,  page  90  .  Also  financial  analyses,  Plan  A,  page  92  )  It 
is  assumed  that  the  private  new  and  rehabilitated  structures  would  pay 
full  taxes,  middle-income  co-operatives  will  pay  60  per  cent  of  full  taxes 
and  public  housing  will  pay  the  equivalent  of  full  taxes  on  the  present 
value  of  land  and  buildings.  The  pedestrian  walks  would  be  public 
property  and  would,  of  course,  be  removed  from  the  tax  roll. 

Stage  II 

Stage  II,  like  Stage  I,  would  commence  with  work  on  public  facilities. 
The  opening  of  the  small  public  open  space  between  93rd  and  94th 
Streets  would  complete  the  walkway  leading  from  the  crosstown 
thoroughfare  of  West  96th  Street  to  the  junior  high  school  on  93rd 
Street.  This  public  area  will  advance  the  rehabilitation  begun  in  this 
block  during  Stage  I  by  opening  the  rear  yards  to  public  view  as  was 
done  in  the  block  to  the  north. 

Public  School  166  located  between  88th  and  89th  Streets.  Amsterdam 
and  Columbus  Avenues,  which  was  modernized  in  1952  at  a  cost  of 
about  $500,000.  would  be  further  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
playground.  A  site  for  this  playground  would  be  obtained  by  demolish- 
ing the  brownstones  facing  West  88th  Street  to  the  rear  of  the  school 
on  the  south  side  of  the  same  block. 

Some  of  the  private  and  parochial  schools  in  the  Study  Area  may  also 
need  additional  playground  facilities.  Because  these  institutions  in  the 
Area  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  all  the  implications  of  urban 
renewal  and  its  impact  on  their  programs,  the  possible  space  acquisi- 
tions of  private  or  parochial  schools  are  not  shown  on  any  of  the  maps 
in  this  report. 


Private  Rental  Housing 

The  new  private  housing  suggested  for  Stage  II  is  concentrated  along 
97th  Street  at  the  corners  of  Amsterdam  and  Columbus  Avenues,  made 


Columbus  Avenue  air  rights  might  be  used  for  overpass 
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more  desirable  by  the  open  areas  of  the  Park  West  Title  I  development 
to  the  north.  One  building  might  be  placed  on  the  corner  of  West  97th 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  another  on  the  ends  of  the  two  blocks 
flanking  Columbus  Avenue  between  96th  and  97th  Streets.  These  sites 
are  in  effect  a  continuation  of  the  Park  West  project.  Their  value  would 
be  further  enhanced  by  the  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  provided 
during  Stage  I. 

The  new  structures  in  Stage  II  would  replace  two  brownstones,  23 
old-law  tenements  and  two  non-residential  buildings.  The  apartment 
developments  on  the  Avenues  would  probably  have  retail  and  other 
commercial  uses  on  the  street  level. 

Middle-Income  Housing 

The  middle-income  housing  started  in  Stage  I  along  the  west  side  of 
Columbus  Avenue,  would  be  supplemented  by  the  development  of  two 
additional  sites.  One,  bounded  by  West  93rd  and  94th  Streets,  lies 
between  the  initial  middle-income  building  and  one  of  the  higher- 
rental  buildings  erected  in  Stage  L  The  other  middle-income  site  is  on 
the  Columbus  Avenue  end  of  the  block  between  91st  and  92nd  Streets. 
This  site  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  permanent  open  land  of  Croton 
Aqueduct  and  overlooks  the  playing  fields  of  Trinity  School. 

Two  brownstones  and  13  old-law  tenements  and  one  non-residential 
structure  would  be  demolished  in  Stage  II  to  provide  the  sites  for  the 
middle-income  buildings.  These  structures  would  complete  most  of  the 
redevelopment  of  the  west  side  of  Columbus  Avenue.  In  an  official 
renewal  plan,  the  east  side  of  this  avenue  would  also  have  been  devel- 
oped as  suggested  in  Stage  IV.  The  development  of  both  sides  of  this 
avenue  at  the  same  time  is  essential  because  the  entire  avenue,  not 
merely  one  side,  is  the  unit  of  design. 

Public  Housing 

A  second  multi-story  public  housing  structure  would  be  erected  in 
Stage  II  to  accommodate  about  900  persons  in  240  dwelling  units  on  a 
site  lying  to  the  west  of  the  first  structure.  To  minimize  the  relocation 
problem,  only  10  old-law  tenements  and  one  non-residential  structure 
accommodating  566  persons  need  be  demolished  for  this  building. 


Change  in  the  Housing  Inventory 

The  work  scheduled  in  Stage  II  would  result  in  the  provision  of 
1,207  to  1,282  dwellings  in  new  and  rehabilitated  structures  as  against 
1,188  existing  living  quarters,  either  a  gain  of  19  or  94  living  quarters 
depending  on  the  type  of  private  rental  housing  constructed. 


PLAN 

A 

FsTIMATPD    PDPI II  ATION 
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CHANGES,  STAGE  II 

(Number  of  Individua 

s)     (Pilot  Area) 

PERSONS  RELOCATED  TO  MAKE  WAY  FOR: 

New  construction 

2,173 

Rehabilitation 

652 

Public  open  areas 

245 

TOTAL 

3,070 

POPULATION  CAPACITY  AFTER  RENEWAL: 

New  construction 

3,087  to  3,312 

Rehabilitation 

448 

TOTAL 

3.535  to  3.760 

POPULATION  INCREASE 

485  to  690 

PLAN  A 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RENEWAL,  STAGE  II 

(Pilot  Area) 

Private  rental  housing  $9,825,900 
Middle-income  housing  5,177,900 
Public  housing  3.319,800 

TOTAL  NEW  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION  $18,323,600 

(Includes  land,  buildings  and  demolition) 

RESIDENTIAL  REHABILITATION  1,843,800 

(Assuming  minimum  rehabilitation) 

PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACES  282,700 

(Includes  land,  building,  demolition,  landscaping  and  site  work) 

TOTAL  COST  OF  WORK  IN  STAGE  II  $20,450,100 

 (Relocation  costs  are  included  in  acquisition  and  construction  estimates)  

The  estimated  tax  return  on  all  new  and  rehabilitated  buildings  com- 
pleted during  Stage  II  is  almost  four  times  as  much  as  is  paid  by  the 
property  now,  $497,400  compared  to  $131,500. 
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I        I  Rehabilitation 
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CUMULATIVE  RESULTS  OF  STAGES  I  AND  II 
The  completion  of  Stages  I  and  II  would  produce  from  2,161  to 
2,277  dwelling  units  in  both  new  and  rehabilitated  structures,  replacing 
2,058  living  quarters -a  gain  from  103  to  219  living  quarters 


PLAN  A 

ESTIMATED  POPULATION  CHANGES  THROUGH  STAGE  II 

(Number  of  Individuals)     (Pilot  Area) 


POPULATION  RELOCATED  TO  MAKE  WAY  FOR: 

Private  new  rental  housing  1,265 

Private  housing,  rehabilitation    1,369 

Middle-income  housing  899 

Low-rent  (public)  housing  1,334 

Public  open  spaces    412 

TOTAL  5,279 

POPULATION  CAPACITY  AFTER  RENEWAL: 

Private  new  rental  housing    2,121  to  2,469 

Rehabilitated  structure  961 

Middle-income  housing  1,330 

Low-rent  (public)  housing  1,800 

TOTAL  6,212  to  6.560 

POPULATION  INCREASE  933  to  1,281 


Dislocation  of  Site  Residents 

Alterations  and  demolitions  through  the  first  two  stages  of  renewal 
iu  the  pilot  area  will  necessitate  withdrawing  from  the  housing  in- 
ventory living  quarters  providing  accommodations  for  2,317  families 
or  5,279  individuals.  Enforcement  of  the  occupancy  code  in  buildings 
not  affected  by  renewal  in  Stages  I  and  II  will  raise  these  figures  by 
five  to  ten  per  cent.  However,  virtually  all  the  overcrowded  households 
live  in  structures  earmarked  for  eventual  rehabilitation  or  demolition 
so  that  code  enforcement  will  therefore  add  hardly  anything  to  the 
final  relocation  burden.  Moreover,  occupancy  standards  are  already 


established  by  law,  and  would  have  to  be  considered  regardless  of  a 
renewal  program.  While  renewal  will  eventually  result  in  a  moderate 
expansion  in  housing  accommodations  and  a  vast  improvement  in  hous- 
ing standards,  many  site  residents  nevertheless  face  involuntary  dislo- 
cation. But  the  effect  of  dislocation  will  be  greatly  reduced,  even  if 
never  completely  eliminated  by  a  number  of  factors:  the  prov  ision  of 
new  low-rent  and  middle-income  housing;  the  services  and  financial 
aids  of  a  relocation  agency  (see  page  87  );  the  length  of  the  renewal 
period  which  will  keep  the  relocation  load  down  to  fewer  than  500  fami- 
lies a  year;  the  speed  with  which  rehabilitated  structures  can  become 
available;  the  high  mobility  rate  characteristic  of  the  Area  which  insures 
a  large  number  of  voluntary  move-outs;  and,  finally,  the  "newness"  of 
the  Area's  population  which  eases  the  social  wrench  of  dislocation  in 
comparison  with  communities  where  neighborhood  roots  run  deeper. 

Assuming  that  the  characteristics  of  the  pilot  area's  fesidents,  at  the 
time  renewal  gets  under  way,  remains  approximately  the  same  as  was 
revealed  by  the  1956  survey,  25  per  cent  of  the  dislocated  families  will 
have  incomes  over  $5,000  and  51  per  cent  will  have  incomes  over  $3,000 
a  year.  Most  of  the  over  $5,000  group  and  many  unattached  individuals 
and  childless  couples  with  $3,000  to  $5,000  incomes  who  wish  to  stay 
in  the  Area  will  be  able  to  find  accommodations  in  rehabilitated  and 
new  private  or  middle-income  structures.  Those  who  want  or  need 
cheaper  quarters  elsewhere  will  be  aided  in  their  search  as  well  as 
receive  relocation  payments. 

The  approximately  1300  families  with  incomes  under  $3,000  create 
a  more  difficult  relocation  problem  since  only  some  500  new  public 
housing  units  are  planned  for  the  pilot  area  during  the  first  two  stages. 
For  those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  within  the  renewal  area,  public 
housing  will  be  available  at  nearby  locations  and  indeed  throughout 
the  City,  together  with  acceptable  units  obtained  in  the  private  in- 
ventory over  the  five-year  period.  The  lowest  income  families  by  and 
large  occupy  the  worst  and  most  overcrowded  housing  in  the  Area. 
Relocation  should  result  generally  in  improving  their  housing  condi- 
tions; they  will  receive  assistance  from  the  official  relocation  agency 
and  must  be  relocated  without  overcrowding  in  standard  housing  which 
includes  private  bathroom  facilities  and  adequate  ventilation. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  families  now  living  in  buildings  likely 
to  be  rehabilitated  or  demolished  are  Puerto  Ricans  and  an  additional 

By  designing  new  buildings  with  recessed  sidewalks,  local 
service  streets  could  be  added  along  Columbus  Avenue. 
See  nape  72 


seven  per  cent  are  Negroes.  The  burden  of  relocation  thus  affects  ethnic 
and  racial  groups  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  these  groups  bear 
to  the  total  population  in  the  Area. 

Density 

The  average  density  of  the  pilot  area  is  now  492  persons  per  net  acre 
(excluding  streets),  ranging  from  157  persons  from  the  block  between 
West  92nd  and  West  93rd  Streets  to  857  persons  per  acre  in  the  block 
bounded  by  West  90th  and  West  91st  Streets,  both  between  Amsterdam 
and  Columbus  Avenues.  The  estimated  density  at  the  end  of  Stage  II 
would  be  between  7  and  9  per  cent  higher. 

Since  no  marked  change  in  over-all  density  was  planned,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  utilize  the  entire  potential  zoning  "envelope"  or  the  full 
land  coverage  permitted  under  the  present  building  and  zoning  regu- 
lations. Building  heights,  except  for  public  housing,  were  held  at  14 
stories  for  all  new  construction.  Some  sites  have  higher  than  average 
densities  but  this  is  compensated  by  additional  open  spaces  and  lower 
density  in  the  rehabilitated  brownstones  as  room  overcrowding  is 
eliminated. 


Graph  No.  13 

$1,424,611 


Increase 
$571,511 


Present  Estimated 


PLAN  A 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  RENEWAL  THROUGH  STAGE  II 

(Pilot  Area) 

Private  rental  housing  $14,774,200 
Middle  income  housing  8,277,600 
Public  housing  6,639,500 


TOTAL  NEW  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION 

(Includes  land,  buildings  and  demolition) 

RESIDENTIAL  REHABILITATION 

(Assuming  minimum  rehabilitation) 

PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACES 

(Includes  land,  building,  demolition,  landscaping  and  site  work) 
TOTAL  COST  OF  WORK  THROUGH  STAGE  II 


$29,691,300 
3,869,400 
627,400 
$34,188,100 

(Relocation  costs  are  included  in  acquisition  and  construction  estimates) 


INCREASED  REAL  ESTATE  TAX  RETURN  THROUGH  RENEWAL 
(Estimated  for  Pilot  Area  at  the  end  of  Stage  II  for  Plan  A ) 

The  annual  tax  levy  on  the  entire  pilot  area  will  be  67  per  cent 
more  than  the  present  levy.  The  estimated  tax  return  on  the  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation  alone  through  Stage  II  is  over 
three  times  the  annual  revenue  from  the  structures  presently  on 
the  same  plots. 


Stage  III 


By  the  beginning  of  Stage  III,  renewal  in  the  pilot  area  should  be 
well  under  way.  A  system  of  small  public  open  spaces,  a  new  school, 
playgrounds,  extensive  rehabilitation  and  new  construction  would  have 
been  built  or  started.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  various  social  prob- 
lems will  have  been  ameliorated  and  that  a  more  hopeful  attitude  will 
pervade  the  Study  Area.  By  this  time  it  should  have  become  apparent 
to  all  that  the  neighborhood  decline  has  been  checked,  with  further 
improvements  yet  to  come.  If  so.  the  crisis  will  have  been  passed  in  the 
renewal  process. 

In  the  third  stage,  then,  the  climate  of  opinion  should  make  possible 
a  surge  of  new  private  apartment  buildings  on  the  remaining  building 
sites,  made  more  desirable  by  the  improvements  of  the  two  initial  stages. 
Construction  in  Stage  III  would  complete  the  redevelopment  of  Co- 
lumbus Avenue  between  West  95th  and  96th  Streets  and  on  97th  Street 
between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Central  Park  West. 

With  the  supporting  renewal  of  the  centers  of  the  blocks  to  the  east, 
Stage  III  should  also  see  a  resumption  of  construction  on  Amsterdam 
Avenue.  Two  sites  on  this  avenue  are  proposed  in  this  stage:  one  be- 
tween 95th  and  96th  Streets,  and  the  other  between  90th  and  91st 
Streets.  The  former  might  be  a  private  rental  structure,  the  latter 
medium-rental  under  the  limited-profit  program. 

A  small  apartment  house  is  introduced  into  the  south  side  of  94th 
Street  west  of  Columbus  Avenue.  Once  the  brownstones  have  been 
rehabilitated,  the  center  of  the  blocks,  particularly  along  the  small  parks, 
become  good  locations  for  such  small  multi-family  structures.  The  site 
lies  between  a  private  school  and  the  park.  It  would  eliminate  five 
structurally  deteriorated  brownstones  and  cne  old-law  tenement  left 
over  when  the  public  open  space  was  laid  out  in  Stage  II.  A  view  of 
this  structure  is  shown  on  page  41  . 

During  Stage  III  the  remaining  old-law  tenements  adjacent  to  the 
new  public  housing  between  90th  and  91st  Streets  would  be  torn  down. 
The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  which  has  handled  relocation 
satisfactorily  in  the  past,  would  have  five  years  to  relocate  the  tenants 
of  these  tenements  so  that  demolition  should  not  constitute  excessive 
hardship  for  the  people  involved. 
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Stage  IV 


Completion  of  Renewal  in  the  Pilot  Area 

Stage  IV  would  substantially  complete  the  renewal  of  the  pilot  area. 
The  main  improvement  in  this  stage  would  be  the  redevelopment  of  the 
remaining  block  fronts  on  \msterd.mi  \\ enue.  ( )thei  new  building  to 
be  constructed  would  be  modern  apartment  structures  to  replace  four 
bid-law  tenements  on  the  north  side  of  West  96th  Street,  as  illustrated 
on  page  80.  This  building  illustrates  how  renewal  can  reclaim  lrft-over 
plots  which  an  earlier  boom  left  behind.  With  the  Stimulus  of  the  re- 
newal process,  these  remaining  plots  should  become  valuable.  It  can 
be  expected  that  construction  will  take  place  once  renewal  has  resulted 
in  a  degree  of  physical  improvement  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  remains  a  similar  frontage  on  West  96th  Street  in  the  same 
block  as  the  plot  just  discussed.  These  better  old-law  tenements  may 
warrant  rehabilitation  or  this  site  too  might  be  redeveloped.  In  the 
block  to  the  south,  there  are  two  olddaw  tenements  adjoining  the  public 
walk  which  might  be  rehabilitated  or  used  for  a  semi-public  purpose. 
An  old-law  tenement  between  the  two  buildings  to  the  east  is  also 
available,  either  for  rehabilitation  or  perhaps  for  acquisition  and  demo- 
lition by  the  owners  of  the  high-rise  structures,  to  give  light  and  air  to 
their  lower  apartments.  In  such  cases  where  elevator  structures  over- 
shadow older,  lower  buildings,  bad  development  could  be  corrected 
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through  the  condemnation  powers  vested  in  the  renewal  agency. 

In  Stage  IV,  a  start  can  be  made  in  providing  public  open  spaces  in 
the  tier  of  blocks  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Central  Park,  starting 
with  the  block  between  West  96th  and  West  97th  Streets,  which  will 
be  solidly  built  up  with  elevator  buildings.  Since  these  structures  will 
be  in  multiple  ownership,  the  public  open  area  could  serve  all  the 
elevator  buildings  jointly.  Such  open  spaces  are  provided  in  public  and 
quasi-public  housing  projects  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  similar 
provision  should  not  be  made  for  private-rental  areas  as  well.  The  cost 
of  the  open  space  is  actually  borne  by  the  adjoining  structures  by  an 
improvement  in  real  estate  value  which  also  increases  the  tax  payment 
to  the  City. 

The  Rest  of  the  Study  Area 

The  renewal  process  illustrated  by  stages  in  the  pilot  area  might  well 
apply  to  the  entire  twenty  blocks  of  the  Study  Area.  In  an  official  re- 
newal plan  the  twelve  blocks  outside  the  pilot  area  would  of  course 
receive  the  same  attention  as  the  eight  blocks  in  it.  In  this  report,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  lack  of  detailed  data  on  the  outside  twelve  blocks, 
only  a  general  outline  of  the  final  appearance  of  the  full  Study  Area 
is  shown. 

The  principal  design  feature  is,  as  mentioned  above,  the  redevelop- 
ment of  Columbus  Avenue.  Other  suggestions  are  the  replacing  of  the 
concentrations  of  old-law  tenements  to  the  north  of  the  proposed  new 
elementary  school  site  and  to  the  south  of  the  proposed  public  housing 
structures. 

The  balance  of  the  existing  structures,  mostly  brownstones,  are  shown 
as  available  for  rehabilitation  or  redevelopment,  to  be  determined  by 
inspection  and  analysis  of  each  building,  and  design  considerations 
during  the  preparation  of  an  official  plan.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  these 
blocks  can  be  rehabilitated,  as,  for  example,  was  suggested  for  the 
block  bounded  by  West  94th  and  West  95th  Streets,  Amsterdam  and 
Columbus  Avenues  in  the  pilot  area. 

In  this  plan,  public  walks  have  been  introduced  into  the  block  centers 
on  a  minimum  basis  because  of  the  proximity  of  these  blocks  to  Central 
Park.  The  walk  between  West  92nd  and  West  93rd  Streets  is  justified 
by  the  high  density  resulting  from  a  concentration  of  elevator  buildings. 
The  two  walks  south  of  the  proposed  elementary  school  give  easy  access 
to  the  playground  and  might  be  extended  south  to  87th  Street. 
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A  Variation  on  Plan  A 


So  far,  the  renewal  plan  has  suggested  only  public  facilities  and 
housing  types  already  familiar  to  New  York.  However,  other  physical 
designs,  not  yet  extensively  found  in  the  City,  are  available  to  increase 
the  amenity  of  a  high-density  renewal  area  in  a  practical  and  economic 
manner.  Of  these,  the  main  ones  are  making  the  smallwalk  system  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  entire  renewal  area,  closing  unnecessary  local 
streets  to  increase  public  open  spaces,  and  using  the  air  space  over  the 
avenues. 

In  a  high-density  area  in  multiple  ownership  like  the  Study  Area, 
small  public  open  spaces  must  supplement  the  private  yards  required 
by  the  zoning  resolution.  If  the  owners  of  any  single  building  now  in 
existence  tried  to  acquire  such  open  space  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its 
tenants,  the  land  needed  would  be  more  than  the  aggregate  amount 
shown  on  page  73  . 

A  system  of  footpaths  through  small  public  open  spaces  leading  to 
larger  plavgrounds  and  schools  has  long  been  advocated  by  city  planners 
since  its  first  use  in  the  nineteen-twenties  in  Radburn,  across  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  in  New  Jersey.  Stockholm  is  well  on  its  way  to 
developing  such  a  net-work  of  footpaths  through  public  gardens  through- 
out the  city.  This  concept  of  siting  buildings  around  a  central  project 
open  space  has  long  been  standard  public  housing  design  practice  in 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  a  practice  which  also  has  been 
used  in  such  private  development  as  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company's  Stuyvesant  Town.  The  renewal  process  makes  it  possible 
to  use  this  system  in  neighborhoods  which  combine  various  forms  of 
housing  — high  and  low-rise;  public  and  private;  upper,  middle,  and 
low-income. 

The  second  technique,  closing  unneeded  local  streets,  is  now  com- 
mon practice  in  Title  I  redevelopment  schemes  throughout  the  country 
and  has  also  been  used  in  large-scale  housing  project  developments, 
both  public  and  private,  here  in  New  York  City.  Traffic  studies  indicate 
that  West  92nd  Street  between  Amsterdam  and  Columbus  Avenue  is 
not  essential  to  traffic  movement.  If  the  row  of  brownstones  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street  were  demolished,  a  large  campus  for  the  junior 
high  school  could  be  created.  The  fact  that  Trinity  School's  playgrounds 


would  be  contiguous  would  serve  to  provide  an  impressive  open  space 
in  the  center  of  the  Study  Area. 

The  third  technique,  the  use  of  the  space  over  the  avenues,  with  the 
ground  floor  frontage  used  commercially,  while  less  familiar,  has  some 
limited  precedent  in  New  York.  One  device  for  using  air  space  in  the 
Study  Area  is  a  single-decked  parking  garage  over  Columbus  Avenue, 
as  illustrated  on  page  63 

The  garage  would  serve  several  purposes  in  addition  to  making  park- 
ing space  available.  It  would  make  possible  a  pedestrian  footway  over 
Columbus  Avenue  to  provide  safe  access  to  a  better  school  site.  The 
bridge  would  provide  a  visual  break  in  Columbus  Avenue.  The  upper 
deck  of  the  garage  would  serve  as  a  large  yard  for  the  apartment  towers 
rising  above  it. 

Given  high-density  development,  the  idea  is  economically  sound.  The 
apartment  towers  would  be  built  on  conventional  foundations  and  the 
bridge  would  be  supported  by  the  same  foundations.  Assuming  a  garage 
rental  of  $35  per  car  per  month  for  400  cars  on  the  overpass,  and  in  two 
basement  garages  below  the  apartment  houses  (to  meet  the  20  per  cent 
of  dwelling  units'  parking  requirement  for  all  new  apartment  buildings 
in  "A"  and  "B"  zoning  districts)  the  project  would  yield  enough  return 
to  induce  private  investment  under  conventional  mortgage  terms. 

Such  air-right  garages  cannot  be  built  over  every  block  of  an  avenue. 
To  do  so  would  create  ventilation  problems  and  would  transform  the 
avenues  to  tunnels.  However,  spaced  several  blocks  apart  as  suggested, 
such  garages  can  be  an  architectural  asset  to  the  neighborhood. 

Another  space-conservation  device  suggested  is  the  requirement  that 
all  structures  built  on  Columbus  Avenue  have  columns  so  spaced  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  place  the  sidewalks  within  the  building  line  and 
thereby  provide  room  for  local  access  streets,  separated  by  rows  of 
trees  from  main  traffic  lanes  without  increasing  the  legal  width  of  the 
avenue.  The  local  access  lanes  could  be  used  later  to  widen  the  main 
traffic  lanes  of  Columbus  Avenue  should  this  become  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. Such  setback  provisions  are  illustrated  on  page  67,  which  also 
shows  the  roof  of  ground  floor  stores  serving  as  the  yard  of  the  apartment 
buildings  above. 
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Design 

The  conditions  and  general  planning  principles  which  govern  Plan  B 
are  the  same  as  for  Plan  A.  Pad  structures  must  he  removed  and  suitable 
building  sites  provided  for  new  structures.  Put  there  remain  many  ways 
to  lay  out  new  buildings  on  sites  of  varying  sizes,  depending  on  the 
concepts  of  the  designer.  Plan  P  is  presented  as  an  alternate  since  there 
is  no  one  best  way  to  renew  a  neighborhood.  When  an  official  plan  is 
made,  there  will  have  to  be  agreement  on  a  general  approach  but  the 
plan  need  not  be  so  rigid  as  to  exclude  refinements  and  changes  from 
time  to  time. 

Plan  B  proposes  rehabilitation  of  as  many  existing  structures  as 
possible,  both  brownstones  and  old-law  tenements,  whereas  Plan  A 
replaced  the  obsolete  old-law  tenement  altogether. 

Since  some  of  the  frontages  on  Columbus  Avenue  would  be  re- 
habilitated in  Plan  B,  rather  than  rebuilt,  this  avenue  would  not  have 
the  same  architectural  unity  and  dramatic  elicit  as  in  Plan  A.  Its  ap- 
pearance would  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  other  New  York  streets, 
such  as  Fifth  Avenue  below  14th  Street  in  Greeiiu  icli  Village.  Simil.irlv, 
on  West  97th  Street  rather  than  replacing  the  brownstones  opposite 
the  open  areas  of  the  Title  I  project  to  the  north,  Plan  B  proposes  that 
brownstones  in  both  blocks  be  rehabilitated.  On  the  south  side  of  West 
98th  Street  near  Amsterdam  Avenue,  a  row  of  old-law  tenements  is 
considered  for  rehabilitation,  but  only  after  the  renewal  process  has 
been  under  way  for  some  time.  Three  tenement  structures  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  West  94th  Street,  and  the  tene- 
ments on  the  end  of  the  block  between  West  90th  and  91st  Streets  on 
the  western  side  of  Columbus  Avenue,  have  been  scheduled  for  re- 
habilitation at  an  earlier  stage,  since  they  have  better  layouts  than  the 
usual  tenement  structure  in  the  Study  Area. 


While  a  different  sequence  in  the  priority  of  rehabilitation  is  set  up 
for  the  block  between  West  94th  and  West  95th  Streets  in  the  initial 
stages  of  Plan  B,  the  end  result  is  the  same  as  in  Plan  A.  Analysis  of  the 
individual  structures  indicates  that  the  only  possible  additional  re- 
habilitation in  Plan  B  in  this  block  is  in  the  old-law  tenements  on  the 
corner  of  Columbus  Avenue  and  West  94th  Street.  However,  the  logical 
unit  of  reconstruction  is  not  one  corner  but  the  entire  end  of  the  block, 
because  it  is  not  feasible  to  rebuild  one  corner  while  rehabilitating 
mediocre  structures  on  the  other.  When  the  existing  buildings  are 
modern  buildings  of  considerable  value,  then  the  new  structure  would 
have  to  be  fitted  into  the  remaining  plot  -  as  is  suggested  on  West  97th 
Street  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  in  both  plans. 

A  variation  on  Plan  B  also  shows  a  second-choice  elementary  school 
site  between  West  93rd  and  94th  Streets,  just  north  of  the  junior  high 
school.  This  site  is  limited  by  existing  modern  buildings  to  78,852  square 
feet,  or  7,944  square  feet  less  than  the  preferred  site. 

The  density  per  net  acre  in  Plan  B  at  the  end  of  Stage  II  is  between 
483  and  489  persons,  as  compared  to  between  524  and  535  for  Plan  A 
at  the  same  stage  —  a  consequence  of  emphasizing  rehabilitation  rather 
than  new  construction. 

The  estimated  cost  of  new  construction  through  Stage  II  in  Plan  B 
is  about  $22,253,000  of  which  $8,376,400  would  be  supplied  by  private 
investors.  The  total  cost  of  all  work  to  be  undertaken  through  Stage  II 
in  Plan  B  would  be  $30,150,400.  (See  Financial  Analysis,  Plan  B,  Stages  I 
and  II,  Appendix  page  93.) 

The  present  assessed  valuation  of  the  buildings  to  be  demolished  or 
rehabilitated  is  about  $5,756,200;  the  assessed  valuation  for  the  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation  is  estimated  at  $16,956,300  -  an  increase 
of  $11,200,100.  The  present  tax  levy  is  about  $236,000  per  year;  taxes 
on  the  new  and  rehabilitated  structures  at  the  end  of  Stage  II.  using  the 
same  tax  rate,  would  be  $695,200  -  an  annual  increase  of  $459,200  or 
almost  three  times  as  much  as  the  present  levy. 

In  Plan  B,  taxable  assessment  in  the  entire  pilot  area  would  be  in- 
creased from  $20,812,000  to  $32,012,100  with  the  annual  levy  rising 
from  $853,300  to  $1,312,500  -  an  increase  of  almost  54  per  cent.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  a  67  per  cent  increase  in  Plan  A. 

New  private  housing  in  four  multi-story  buildings,  containing  from 
372  to  432  apartments  accommodating  1,116  to  1,296  persons,  will 
replace  two  brownstones,  20  old-law  tenements  and  two  non-residential 
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buildings.  The  structures  to  be  replaced  presently  contain  274  living 
quarters  and  house  773  persons.  In  contrast  to  Plan  A,  which  would 
accommodate  about  1,000  more  persons  in  housing  within  this  rental 
range  than  were  previously  housed  in  the  structures  to  be  replaced. 
Plan  B  provides  accommodations  for  only  an  additional  343  to  523 
persons. 

Two  middle-income  housing  projects,  containing  356  apartments  for 
an  estimated  1,246  persons  will  replace  four  non-residential  buildings 
and  22  old-law  tenements  presently  containing  276  living  quarters  which 
together  house  1006  persons.  Plan  A  at  the  end  of  Stage  II  would  provide 
accommodations  for  431  more  persons  in  new  structures  for  this  income 
category,  while  Plan  B  provides  for  an  increase  of  240  persons.  Plan  A 
also  provides  for  a  large  number  of  new  middle-income  apartments, 
which  can  accommodate  1,330  persons. 

The  same  amount  of  public  housing  is  provided  in  both  plans.  But 


one  result  of  the  greater  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  in  Plan  B  is  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  number  of  private  rental  apartments  and  a  small 
reduction  in  the  number  of  new  middle-income  units. 

Summing  up  the  changes  at  the  end  of  Stage  II  in  Plan  B.  from  2,334 
to  2,394  dwelling  units  would  have  been  made  available,  replacing 
2,593  living  quarters.  Together  with  the  people  who  must  be  relocated 
to  provide  room  for  public  walks.  6,237  persons  will  be  affected.  The 
estimated  population  at  the  end  of  Stage  II  is  from  84  to  264  persons 
less  than  now  accommodated.  The  burden  of  relocation  accompanying 
Plan  B  is  slightly  higher  than  in  Plan  A,  involving  958  more  persons  and 
601  more  families,  The  percentage  distribution  of  the  affected  persons 
and  families  by  race  and  origin  and  income  is  roughly  the  same.  ( See 
Appendix,  page  95  . ) 

The  main  difference  between  Plans  A  and  B  is  the  quantitative  im- 
portance of  rehabilitation,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


INCREASED  REAL  ESTATE  TAX  RETURN  THROUGH  RENEWAL 
(Estimated  for  Pilot  Area  at  the  end  of  Stage  II  for  Plans  A  and  B) 
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SUMMARY  OF  COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  PLANS  A  AND  B  AT  END  OF  STAGE  II 

(Pilot  Area) 

PLAN  PLAN 

A  B 

Number  of  brownstones  to  be  rehabilitated   75  110 

Number  of  old-law  tenements  to  be  rehabilitated   0  15 

Number  of  living  quarters  in  buildings  to  be  rehabilitated  ....  726  1,435 

Number  of  persons  in  buildings  to  be  rehabilitated  1,369  2,833 

Estimated  future  population  in  buildings 

to  be  rehabilitated    961  1,811 

Estimated  change  in  population  in  rehabilitated  buildings  .  ..  —   408  — 1,022 

Total  cost  of  rehabilitation   $  3,869,400  $  7,552,700 

Total  cost  of  new  residential  construction    $29,691,300  $22,253,000 

Total  cost  $34,188,100  $30,150,400 
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SPACE  FOR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

The  existing  civic  and  professional  organizations  in  the  Study  Area 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  Park  West  community  are  well  aware  that,  while 
housing  is  their  major  problem,  considerable  expansion  of  educational, 
welfare  and  health  services  is  needed  to  strengthen  community  life.  The 
suggestions  set  forth  here  for  providing  space  for  such  services  have 
been  based  on  an  analysis  of  needs,  and  along  lines  similar  to  those 
suggested  by  leaders  of  the  organizations  in  the  community.  These  in- 
volve additional  school  facilities,  play  space,  and  a  variety  of  other 
services.  The  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures  and  the  erection  of 
new  housing  provide  an  opportunity  to  obtain  them;  and  indeed  such 
action  is  an  integral  part  of  the  renewal  process. 

In  New  York  City  the  precedents  and  machinery  are  already  estab- 
lished to  provide  space  for  community  activities  along  with  various 
types  of  housing,  such  as  are  envisaged  in  the  sample  site  plans  dis- 
cussed above.  Public  housing  in  the  City  has  long  recognized  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  space  for  community  activities,  with  the  amount 
of  space  related  to  the  size  of  the  project.  It  is  the  regular  practice  of 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  to  work  out  with  local  community 
leaders  the  plans  for  the  design  and  utilization  of  this  space.  The  op- 
eration of  the  program  for  which  the  space  is  designed  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  accredited  community  agencies,  which  serve  as  sponsors.  For 
example,  in  the  new  public  housing  project  just  north  of  the  Study  Area 
( Douglass  Houses),  the  Open  Door  Child  Care  Center  will  operate  the 
day  care  program,  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society  the  recreational 
program. 

In  an  area  such  as  this,  there  are  several  kinds  of  community  activities, 
of  the  types  often  housed  in  public  housing  projects,  which  would  be 
needed  in  a  renewal  program.  These  include:  day  care  of  children,  a 
center  for  the  aged,  and  recreation  programs  for  all  age  groups,  or  some 
combination  of  these.  The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  one  of 
the  agencies  sponsoring  the  Urban  Renewal  Study,  could  be  counted 
on  to  work  co-operatively  with  local  planning  groups  to  determine  what 
kind  of  service  program  would  be  needed  in  public  housing  units  in 
the  Study  Area,  within  the  available  space  limits. 


Existing  elevator  buildings  would  make  good  neighbors 
tor  new  apartment  house  replacing  obsolete  old-law  tene- 
ments. See  page  46. 


The  Open  Door  Child  Care  Center  is  the  type  of  needed  community  facility 
which  might  be  located  in  both  co-operative  and  public  housing  Structures 


Community  Rooms  in  Cooperative  and  Private  Rental  Projects 

Cooperative  housing  in  New  York  has  also  been  responsive  to  the 
need  for  space  to  be  used  for  community  programs.  According  to  the 
United  Housing  Foundation,  at  least  five  co-operative  developments  m 
New  York  City  have  designed  rooms  for  community  programs,  and  at 
least  another  twenty  have  subsequently  converted  smaller  amounts 
of  space  to  this  use  after  the  need  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  opportunities  for  community  space  in  private  rental  housing  have 
so  far  been  more  limited.  In  some  large  rental  projects,  such  as  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company's  Fresh  Meadows  development  in 
Queens,  space  has  been  provided  for  nursery  school  and  various  recrea- 
tional purposes.  A  beginning  has  been  made  by  cooperative  and  private 
builders.  The  possibilities  for  further  development  of  space  along  lines 
which  public  housing  has  been  following  are  being  explored  by  com- 
munity and  housing  groups. 

Experience  indicates  that  when  space  is  included  in  the  original  de- 
sign, the  location  of  these  community  facilities  and  their  design  are 
well  suited  to  their  purposes.  In  some  other  cases,  provision  for  com- 
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munity  facilities  has  been  made  when  the  need  became  apparent  after 
the  houses  were  occupied.  The  space  provided  under  these  latter  cir- 
cumstances has  necessarily  been  makeshift  and  has  proved  less  satis- 
factory. 

School  Buildings  and  Playgrounds 

In  addition  to  space  in  new  housing,  needed  community  services  can 
be  provided  for  in  other  types  of  facilities.  The  Study  Area  already 
provides  some  excellent  examples  of  this.  The  existing  public  elementary 
schools  serve  as  a  link  with  the  neighborhood  for  both  children  and 
parents.  The  facilities  of  two  are  used  for  after  school  community  centers. 
A  new  school  temporarily  serving  as  an  additional  facility  and  even- 
tually replacing  P.S.  93,  designed  with  community  needs  in  mind,  could 
serve  as  another  force  for  building  neighborhood  identity.  All  of  the 
schools  serving  the  Area  have  programs  which  they  would  like  to 
expand,  in  order  to  help  the  processes  of  integration  and  renewal,  by 
involving  more  parents  in  school  activities  which  are  hampered  now 
by  lack  of  space.  The  use  of  this  new  school  for  recreational  and  adult 
education  activities  could  substantially  supplement  the  community 
center  program  now  operating  in  Joan  of  Arc  Junior  High  and  P.S.  93. 

Space  for  Other  Community  Services 

Leaders  in  the  Study  Area  have  emphasized  the  need  for  a  settlement 
or  neighborhood  house  and  have  outlined  a  variety  of  other  service 
programs  which  would  require  space.  While  many  of  these  can  be  pro- 
vided for  through  existing  facilities  or  can  be  planned  foi  in  new  hous- 
ing, a  neighborhood  house  and  possibly  some  other  services  will  need 
housing  of  their  own.  Space  might  be  provided  for  these  in  rehabilitated 
brownstones. 

The  location  of  these  service  units  will  need  to  be  determined  in 
relation  to  the  groups  they  will  be  serving.  Day  care  or  day  nursery 
facilities,  in  addition,  need  outdoor  play  space.  If  one  of  these  were 
housed  in  a  rehabilitated  brownstone,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
building  to  be  adjacent  to  one  of  the  proposed  mid-block  open  areas 
where  play  space  would  be  accessible.  Other  services,  like  the  neighbor- 
hood house,  should  be  located  in  the  heart  of  the  urban  renewal  area  so 
that  such  service  buildings  along  with  the  junior  high  school  and  the 
new  elementary  school  would  be  able  to  provide  a  central  focus  for 
the  neighborhood. 


A  General  Program  —  Not  a  Blueprint 

As  urban  renewal  progresses,  other  services  may  prove  more  neces- 
sary than  those  for  which  need  is  clear  at  the  present  time.  For  example,  it 
is  assumed  at  this  point  that  additional  public  health  facilities  will  not 
be  needed,  since  the  new  Riverside  District  Health  Center  will  be  just 
north  of  the  Study  Area  on  100th  Street.  However,  there  may  well  be  a 
demand  in  the  future  for  a  medical  unit  or  some  other  type  of  health 
facility  in  the  Area.  Needs  in  other  fields  also  can  be  expected  to  change 
as  planning  for  the  neighborhood  progresses. 

It  is  clear  that  no  detailed  blueprint  can  or  should  be  laid  out  in 
advance,  nor  would  it  be  appropriate  in  a  study  such  as  this.  Planning 
for  facilities  and  programs  should  proceed  step  by  step.  Some  of  the 
general  needs  of  the  Study  Area  can  be  foreseen  for  the  period  during 
which  urban  renewal  takes  place  and  after  it  is  completed,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  in  advance  the  exact  nature  of  all  the  services  the 
neighborhood  will  require  in  the  future  or  where  they  can  be  most 
advantageously  located.  Thus  while  the  report  can  show  techniques 
for  renewal  of  the  Area,  much  of  the  detailed  planning  would  rest  with 
the  local  community  working  in  partnership  with  the  urban  renewal 
agency  on  each  aspect  of  the  program  as  the  need  and  opportunity  arises. 


The  Joan  of  Arc  Community  Center;  enlarged  school  playgrounds  and 
a  new  elementary  school  would  permit  the  extension  of  this  program. 


Renewal  Tools  and  Related  Programs 


Federal  Urban  Renewal  Legislation 

The  basic  legislative  framework  for  urban  renewal  is  provided  by 
the  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  particularly  in  1954.  This  Act  has  reflected  the 
Congress'  broadening  concept  of  the  measures  necessary  to  repair  and 
strengthen  the  physical  fabric  of  American  cities,  and  of  the  role  of  the 
Federal  government  in  this  vital  undertaking. 

Prior  to  1949,  such  limited  Federal  assistance  as  was  available  focused 
primarily  on  slum  clearance  and  the  provision  of  decent  housing  for 
families  of  low  income  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  public  housing 
program.  The  Housing  Act  of  1949  represented  an  important  departure. 
It  recognized  that  "the  realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  American 
family"  required  redevelopment  of  cities,  as  well  as  slum  clearance, 
and  that  the  two  were  not  entirely  synonymous. 

In  Title  I,  the  1949  Act  did  two  important  things: 

First,  it  authorized  the  acquisition  not  only  of  slum  and  deteriorated 
areas,  but  also  of  deteriorating  areas,  predominantly  open  blighted  areas, 
and  open  land  necessary  for  sound  community  growth.  While  primarily 
housing-oriented  (all  projects  either  had  to  eliminate  bad  housing  or 
provide  new  housing),  the  Title  I  program  thus  permitted  a  range  of 
community  development  and  redevelopment  activity,  not  slum  clear- 
ance alone. 

Second,  it  made  Federal  assistance  available  to  foster  increased 
private  participation  in  slum  clearance  and  community  redevelopment 
in  line  with  the  policy  that  "private  enterprise  shall  be  encouraged  to 
serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  total  need  as  it  can."  Private  participation  had 
been  chiefly  stymied  by  the  difficulty  and  high  cost  of  acquiring  and 
clearing  built-up  sites  so  that  they  could  be  redeveloped.  To  clear  this 
hurdle,  in  addition  to  authorizing  public  acquisition  of  sites  the  Act 
also  authorized  Federal  grants  to  meet  two-thirds  of  any  write-down 
loss,  the  other  third  to  be  met  by  the  local  community.  ( The  Housing  Act 
of  1957  authorized  an  optional  formula,  increasing  the  Federal  share 
to  three-quarters  of  the  write-down  loss  provided  the  locality  meets  the 
costs  of  preliminary  planning. )  As  a  result  the  land  could  be  sold  at  a 


reduced  price  reflecting  its  fair  value  in  relation  to  its  publicly  desig- 
nated re-use. 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Government  I  lousing  Policies 
and  Programs  recommended  in  1953  that  the  Federal  assistance  program 
"should  be  geared  to  require  cities  to  face  up  to  the  whole  process  of 
urban  decay.  It  .  .  .  should  require  clear  and  certain  evidence  as  a 
precondition  to  Federal  aid  that  the  city  is  realistically  addressing  itself 
to  the  processes  by  which  slums  are  formed,  and  is  not  simply  engaging 
in  superficial,  piecemeal  approaches  which  will  waste  both  Federal  and 
local  funds.  .  .  .  Well  planned  urban  renewal  projects  will,  in  most  in- 
stances, involve  clearance  and  redevelopment  of  some  land,  rehabilita- 
tion of  some  structures,  and  conservation  of  the  entire  neighborhood.  .  .  , 
Under  the  broadened  concept  herein  recommended,  it  is  intended  that 
loans  and  grants  will  be  made  for  tin1  re-establishment  o\  sound,  healthy 
neighborhoods  in  urban  renewal  areas." 

In  line  with  this  recommendation  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  gave 
explicit  recognition  to  the  need  to  continuously  "renew"  our  cities.  The 
name  of  the  program  was  formally  amended  to  Slum  Clearance  and 
Urban  Renewal.  To  insure  that  Federal  aid  would  be  used  effectively 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  the  Act  required  that  the  com- 
munity develop  an  acceptable  "workable  program"  in  order  to  qualify 
for  Federal  assistance.  Specifically,  the  workable  program  was  directed 
to  the  following  elements:  codes  and  ordinances;  comprehensive  com- 
munity plan;  neighborhood  analyses;  administrative  organization;  fi- 
nancing; housing  for  displaced  families;  and  citizen  participation. 

The  1954  Housing  Act  also  put  a  new  edge  on  the  renewal  tools. 
Where  the  1949  Act  was  limited  essentially  to  slum  clearance  and  re- 
development (the  bulldozer  approach),  the  1954  Act  provided  that  an 
urban  renewal  project  might  involve  rehabilitation  and  conservation  as 
well.  Thus  the  way  was  opened  for  the  kind  of  urban  renewal  project 
suggested  by  this  study. 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  basic  forms  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  1949  Act,  new  Federal  Housing  Administration  mortgage 
insurance  programs  were  developed  in  1954  to  foster  private  participa- 
tion in  urban  renewal.  The  Section  220  program  is  of  particular  sig- 


nificance  in  carrying  through  a  renewal  program  of  the  kind  described 
in  this  report.  It  permits  mortgage  insurance  for  new  construction  or 
rehabilitation  within  officially  designated  urban  renewal  areas,  with 
terms  that  compare  favorably  with  those  available  for  new  construction 
on  vacant  land. 

Mortgages  on  new  buildings  eligible  for  Section  220  insurance  may 
be  insured  by  the  FHA  for  an  amount  up  to  90  per  cent  of  replacement 
cost,  and  for  a  term  up  to  40  years;  for  rehabilitated  buildings  in  renewal 
areas  the  terms  are  up  to  90  per  cent  of  appraised  value  for  a  period  of 
30  years  or  three-quarters  of  the  building's  economic  life,  whichever  is 
less.  Section  220  mortgages  are  also  eligible  for  special  assistance  from 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  (Fanny  May).  The  current 
rate  for  both  types  of  construction  is  five  per  cent  plus  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  mortgage  insurance. 

The  need  for  Section  220  insurance  was  shown  in  the  previous  chapter. 
As  the  mortgage  history  of  the  Study  Area  illustrates,  terms  for  available 
mortgages  become  more  and  more  stringent  in  a  declining  area,  making 
it  extremely  difficult  to  finance  new  construction  or  repairs.  Within  the 
framework  of  a  renewal  plan,  however,  the  favorable  terms  of  Section 
220  would  be  an  inducement  to  private  building  and  rehabilitation. 
Together  with  the  simultaneous  renewal  actions  taken  by  the  City, 
this  activity  should  bolster  existing  values  in  the  renewal  area  and 
encourage  new  development. 

State  Enabling  Legislation  for  Urban  Renewal 

The  New  York  State  enabling  legislation  for  carrying  out  an  urban 
renewal  project  of  combined  re  habilitation  and  clearance  in  deteriorat- 
ing areas  is  found  in  Section  72-m  of  the  General  Municipal  Law.  This 
1957  statute  represents  the  first  fruits  of  the  West  Side  Urban  Renewal 
Study.  It  authorizes  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  and  other  powers  to  carry  out  a  duly  adopted  renewal 
plan.  The  statute  further  permits  the  municipality  to  receive  financial 
assistance  from  the  Federal  government  and  otherwise  participate  fully 
in  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Program.  It  is  a  correlative  to  Section  72-k 
of  the  General  Municipal  Law,  which  authorizes  comparable  powers 
within  substandard  and  insanitary  areas  of  a  city. 

A  major  premise  of  the  State  enabling  legislation  is  that  effective 
action  in  an  urban  renewal  area  requires  active  cooperation  between 
the  municipality  and  the  community.  Therefore,  owners  and  residents 


within  such  areas  are  given  every  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
shaping  of  the  policies  and  plans  for  the  project  to  ensure  subsequent 
cooperation  in  activities  necessary  to  the  effectuation  of  the  plan.  Thus, 
the  legislation  provides  for  five  separate  public  hearings  before  the 
City  Planning  Commission  or  the  Board  of  Estimate  at  several  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  program;  in  actual  practice  the  recommenda- 
tions proposed  by  persons  residing  in  the  neighborhood  would  be  given 
the  fullest  consideration. 

The  procedure  for  developing  an  urban  renewal  plan  requires  three 
main  steps  prior  to  acquisition  of  any  property  by  the  city: 

FrasT,  the  City  Planning  Commission  designates  a  deteriorating  area 
which  must  be  found  to  exhibit  enumerated  characteristics  of  blight, 
including  deteriorated  buildings,  inadequate  open  spaces,  and  improper 
use  of  buildings  or  land.  Upon  formal  designation  of  the  area,  following 
a  public  hearing,  the  Commission  makes  a  general  statement  of  the  land 
uses,  layout  of  streets,  population  densities,  building  bulks,  and  general 
standards  to  guide  the  development  of  the  area. 

Second,  a  preliminary  plan  is  developed  for  a  specific  project  area 
or  areas  within  the  deteriorating  area,  by  an  agency  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  to  carry  out  all  renewal  activities  connected  with  the 
area.  The  preliminary  plan,  which  must  be  in  accord  with  the  general 
standards  established  by  the  Planning  Commission,  must  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  existing  conditions,  together  with  a  generalized 
plan  for  future  development.  The  latter  consists  of  proposed  land  uses 
and  their  interrelationship  with  the  proposed  pattern  of  traffic  and  trans- 
portation circulation  in  the  project  area;  proposed  community  facilities 
and  open  space;  proposed  demolition  of  designated  structures;  proposed 
new  construction  (including  buildings  to  be  erected,  rehabilitated,  and 
converted),  with  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  number  of  dwelling 
units,  density,  and  rent  levels;  proposed  methods  of  financing;  and  the 
estimated  housing  needs  of  families  to  be  displaced.  The  preliminary 
plan  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Planning  Commission  and  Board  of 
Estimate  following  public  hearings. 

Third,  the  agency  refines  the  elements  listed  above  and  prepares  a 
final  plan,  which  is  brought  to  a  point  where  building  parcels  can  be 
discussed  with  prospective  sponsors.  The  final  plan,  which  is  subject  to 
the  same  approvals  as  the  preliminary  plan,  will  include  precise  bound- 
aries of  public  open  spaces,  new  schools  and  other  public  improvements. 
A  detailed  cost  estimate,  methods  of  financing,  programs  and  time  sched- 


ules  for  construction  and  rehabilitation  are  also  required  in  the  final  plan. 

Following  the  above  steps,  the  Board  of  Estimate  may  acquire  prop- 
erty, resell  or  lease  it  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  such  property.  At  appropriate  points  in  the  process,  the  City 
may  cooperate  and  contract  with  the  Federal  government  in  a  financial 
aid  program  under  the  urban  renewal  provisions  of  the  Federal  housing 
act,  and  provide  local  grants  in  aid  and  issue  bonds. 

Housing  Legislation 

The  low-rent  public  housing  suggested  for  renewal  could  be  provided 
by  either  Federally  or  State-aided  public  housing  projects  which  are 
built  and  managed  by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority.  While 
the  Federal  and  State  public  housing  programs  are  similar  in  many 
respects,  the  State  program  permits  a  wider  range  of  income  and  rent 
levels,  and  has  less  stringent  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  pro- 
vision of  community  facilities  and  services.  The  greater  flexibility 
afforded  would  be  a  definite  asset  to  urban  renewal.  An  added  advan- 
tage to  including  State-aided  public  housing  initially,  is  that  there  would 
then  be  a  partnership  of  all  three  levels  of  government  with  private 
enterprise  in  the  urban  renewal  project. 

The  prime  vehicle  for  the  development  of  new  middle-income  hous- 
ing, as  envisaged  in  this  study,  is  the  Mitchell-Lama  Limited  Profit 
Housing  Companies  Law  (Article  12  of  the  State  Public  Housing  Law). 
Enacted  in  1955  and  subsequently  amended,  the  Mitchell-Lama  law  is 
presently  facilitating  private  development  of  middle-income  housing 
financed  with  State  or  City  loans.  It  authorizes  State  or  municipal  low- 
cost  loans  of  up  to  90  per  cent  of  total  development  cost  to  publicly 
supervised  limited  profit  housing  companies  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion and  mortgaging  of  cooperative  and  rental  developments.  It  also 
authorizes  partial  tax  exemption. 

The  Redevelopment  Companies  Law,  under  which  such  projects  as 
Stuyvesant  Town  and  Corlears  Hook  have  been  built,  might  also  be 
utilized  for  the  development  of  middle-income  housing  in  the  renewal 
area.  This  law  authorizes  condemnation  and  partial  tax  exemption  sub- 
ject to  public  supervision  of  profits  and  rents.  The  FHA  Section  213 
program,  which  provides  liberal  mortgage  terms  for  cooperative  devel- 
opments, may  also  be  of  benefit  to  some  renewal  areas. 

Renewal  by  Stages 

The  renewal  plans  developed  in  this  study  are  arbitrarily  divided  into 


four  steps  or  stages  of  two  and  a  half  years  each.  Though  in  practice 
such  phasing  will  be  far  more  flexible,  the  fact  remains  that  renewal  is 
a  gradual  and  cumulative  process.  The  advantages  of  phasing  are  several. 
For  one,  the  judicious  phasing  of  public  investment  and  improvements 
in  the  early  stages  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  high  proportion  of 
private  investment  in  the  later  stages.  For  another,  the  relocation  prob- 
lem is  spread  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  the  possibility  of  reloca- 
tion within  the  local  area  is  greatly  enhanced  An  even  greater  benefit 
is  that  neighborhood  organizations  are  not  destroyed  and  the  continuity 
of  neighborhood  life  is  not  disturbed  in  the  renewal  process.  Renewal 
can  be  like  pruning  a  tree,  resulting  in  a  healthier  and  more  fruitful 
organism. 

If  a  local  area  is  to  be  successfully  renewed  in  a  series  of  phases,  how- 
ever, the  basic  integrity  of  the  renewal  plan  must  be  protected  over  the 
duration  of  the  renewal  process.  At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  permit  the  desirable  modifications  that  will  be  inevi- 
table as  the  renewal  plan  unfolds  and  the  area  changes  and  improves. 
The  enabling  legislation  under  which  the  renewal  program  will  operate 
is  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  desirable  plan  modifications  by  the 
renewal  agency  with  the  approval  of  the  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate.  While  an  individual  property  owner  within  the  area 
might  attempt  to  adversely  influence  or  act  in  conflict  with  the  official 
renewal  plan,  the  renewal  agency  has  the  power  to  acquire  such  prop- 
erty through  condemnation.  Furthermore,  a  deviation  from  the  plan  is 
not  as  easv  as  it  might  seem;  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  public  or  private  financing  or  mortgage  insurance  for  either 
new  construction  or  rehabilitation  not  in  conformity  with  the  official  plan. 

Migration  and  Renewal 

The  kind  of  excessive  population  turnover  which  has  weakened  the 
housing  fabric  not  only  of  the  Study  Area,  but  of  many  other  sections 
oi  the  City  as  well,  is  paradoxically  a  by-product  of  New  York  City's 
post-war  prosperity.  Opportunities  for  improved  employment  have 
attracted  low-income  families  to  New  York  from  many  sections  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  South,  and  in  large  numbers  from  Puerto  Rico. 
Under  the  limitations  of  a  tight  housing  supply  and  high  land  and  con- 
struction costs,  the  brownstones  and  tenements  of  the  West  Side  -  rela- 
tively easily  and  cheaply  converted  to  single-room  occupancy  units  — 
provided  accommodations,  no  matter  how  inadequate,  for  the  new- 


comers -at  least  until  they  eould  improve  their  lot  and  move  on  to 
something  better.  Thus,  the  Study  Area,  in  common  with  much  of  he 
rest  of  the  West  Side,  as  well  as  Other  sections  of  the  City,  took  on  the 
character  of  an  unorganized  and  temporary  reception  center. 

As  previously  stated,  the  reduction  of  excessive  population  turnover 
must  be  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  an  urban  renewal  program  tor 
the  Area.  The  substitution  of  standard  apartments  for  the  room  and 
hot-plate"  units  into  which  an  increasing  proportion  «l  the-  Area  s  hous- 
ing has  been  carved,  will  go  a  long  way  towards  accomplishing  this 
objective.  It  will  tend  to  give  the  neighborhood  the  relative  population 
stability  necessary  to  achieve  and  maintain  improved  living  conditions. 
Furthermore,  the  benefits  of  renewal  will  accrue  not  only  to  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  physical  entity,  but  to  those  of  its  present  residents  who 
are  at  once  an  unwilling  cause  and  the  chief  victims  of  its  substandard 

housing  conditions. 

An  official  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  area,  based  on  the  policies 
developed  in  this  study,  would  preserve  to  a  high  degree  the  economic 
integration  which  has  been  an  historic  asset  of  the  West  Side.  Decent 
low-rent  housing  accommodations  in  the  Area  would  not  only  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  many  of  its  present  residents,  but  would  sub- 
stantially ease  their  assimilation  into  the  community.  (The  Housing 
Authority  has  previously  stated  that  it  would  consider  waiving  its  two- 
year  residency  requirement  under  certain  circumstances.)  For  those 
persons  who  could  not  be  accommodated  within  the  renewal  area,  the 
safeguards  of  an  official  renewal  program  would  be  assurance  that  they 
would  be  relocated  to  standard  apartments  without  overcrowding.  At 
the  very  least,  this  would  represent  a  substantial  improvement  for  those 
who  live  in  the  Area's  overcrowded  tenements  and  brownstones. 

But  while  a  renewal  program  in  a  local  area  can  deal  with  the  effects 
of  a  large-scale  in-migration,  it  cannot  deal  with  the  causes.  The  pres- 
sure will  continue  to  be  exerted  on  other  sections  of  the  City  which  will 
be  susceptible  to  the  same  kind  of  vicious  circle  that  has  entrapped  the 
Study  Area.  A  solution  to  a  complex  problem  of  this  nature  is  not  easily 
come  by,  and  obviously  was  beyond  the  scope  of  a  renewal  study 
devoted  to  a  limited  area.  Nevertheless,  the  study  has  confirmed  the 
importance  of  seeking  such  a  solution.  Just  as  the  City  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  deteriorating  areas  become  slums  requiring  clearance,  neither 
can  it  wait  until  relatively  sound  areas  begin  the  process  of  deteriora- 


tion Nor  can  it  find  a  solution  only  in  shoring  up  declining  areas;  even 
were  this  possible,  ultimately  such  a  one-sided  approach  must  lead  to 
a  dead  end.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  attention  must  be  given  to  relieving 
the  basic  pressure,  as  well  as  to  treating  its  effects.  There  must  be  care 
ful  study  of  the  means  for  bringing  the  rate  of  immigration  and  the 
supply  of  adequate  housing,  needed  to  accommodate  the  migrants  and 
ease  their  adjustment,  into  better  balance.  The  need  for  additional  or 
special  Federal  aid  to  help  meet  this  problem  must  also  be  considered. 

Reduction  of  Overcrowding 

The  reduction  of  overcrowding  within  existing  housing,  necessary  to 
the  success  of  a  renewal  plan,  is  an  extremely  difficult  and  complicated 
problem.  The  occupancy  provisions  of  the  State  Multiple  Dwelling 
Law  with  a  formula  based  upon  a  stated  number  of  cubic  feet  per 
person,  permits  serious  overcrowding,  particularly  in  older  buildings 
with  high  ceilings.  As  a  result,  a  City  Multiple  Dwelling  Code  was 
recently  adopted  imposing  higher  minimum  standards  based  on  floor 
area,  which  go  into  effect  after  1960. 

Enforcement  of  occupancy  regulations,  however,  is  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter during  a  period  of  housing  shortage.  The  Department  of  Buildings 
may  bring  offending  landlords  to  court,  but  courts  are  reluctant  to  evict 
people  who  have  no  place  to  go  for  shelter.  The  Department  of  Welfare 
is  helpless  alone,  since  it  must  use  whatever  shelter  is  available.  The 
Housing  Authority  cannot  accommodate  all  applicants  or  admit  some 
families  who  do  not  meet  eligibility  requirements.  By  itself,  each  agency 
finds  itself  unable  to  do  the  job  properly. 

While  there  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  problems  of  enforcement,  an 
experimental  program  like  that  in  process  in  the  Chelsea  area  holds 
promise  of  substantial  results.  While  this  does  not  increase  the  housing 
supply,  it  is  designed  to  improve  living  conditions  by  correcting  viola- 
tions in  substandard  buildings,  by  reducing  overcrowding,  and  through 
a  process  of  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  residents  and  local  agencies, 
maintain  the  gains  once  made. 

The  key  to  the  experiment  has  been  a  joint  approach  to  the  problem 
on  the  part  of  the  Departments  of  Buildings,  Health,  Education,  Wel- 
fare, Sanitation,  Police,  the  Housing  Authority  and  the  State  Rent 
Commission,  together  with  the  Hudson  Guild  and  the  residents  and 
owners  of  buildings.  Tenants  have  been  helped  to  improve  their  living 


standards,  in  some  cases  to  utilize  community  services,  and  to  take  legal 
action  where  necessary  in  their  own  behalf.  They  have  had  support  at 
every  point  from  the  Guild,  a  staff  member  accompanying  the  com- 
plainant to  court  where  necessary.  The  City  Department  worked  with 
the  tenants  and  the  Guild  at  each  step.  Such  an  approach  might  be 
applied  to  sections  of  the  Study  Area  where  rehabilitation  will  not  take 
place  immediately. 

Relocation 

The  renewal  program  will  necessarily  result  in  the  displacement  of 
a  number  of  families.  The  extent  of  this  relocation  was  discussed  in  the 
section  on  physical  planning.  As  previously  noted,  the  problem  is  miti- 
gated by  the  fact  that  a  renewal  program  would  be  a  series  of  small 
operations  carried  out  in  stages.  While  these  stages  may  not  be  as  neatly 
separated  in  practice  as  suggested,  nevertheless  they  would  make  it 
possible  to  spread  relocation  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  and 
thus  permit  a  substantial  part  of  the  movement  to  take  place  within  the 
20-block  area. 

Relocation  procedures  are  bound  up  with  other  problems.  In  the  type 
of  renewal  program  suggested,  there  would  be  a  series  of  small  projects, 
with  the  number  of  persons  who  must  be  relocated  varying  from  a  few 
to  a  few  hundred.  The  builders  and  developers  would  include  many 
small  operators  undertaking  the  rehabilitation  of  a  single  or  a  few 
brownstones  or  erecting  a  single  new  building.  These  people  have 
neither  the  desire  nor  ability  to  undertake  relocation.  Thus  it  is  prefer- 
able that  relocation  be  independent  of  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
demolition  for  open  spaces  or  other  public  purposes.  Relocation  pro- 
grams and  techniques  should  be  the  concern  of  a  single  agency  —  public 
or  private  -  regardless  of  the  reason  for  relocation,  including  the  elimi- 
nation of  illegal  overcrowding. 

The  agency  would  of  course  also  cooperate  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  so  that  relocation  to  do  away  with  over-occupancy 
could  proceed  simultaneously  with  the  removal  of  tenants  from  build- 
ings scheduled  for  demolition  or  rehabilitation.  Families  and  individuals 
forced  to  move  because  of  public  programs  must  be  assured  of  equal 
treatment,  a  condition  which  is  difficult  to  observe  if  relocation  for  each 
building  is  handled  separately.  Relocation  will  be  further  complicated 
by  the  varying  Federal  and  City  relocation  aids  for  projects  being  built 


under  different  programs.  A  relocation  agency  would  have  to  work  out 
means  both  to  coordinate  and  to  equalize  the  assistance  offered  those 
forced  to  move  so  as  to  insure  fair  and  uniform  treatment  to  all;  it 
would  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  neighborhood  organization 
and  local  agencies  to  give  the  necessary  aid  to  families  involved. 

The  agency  handling  relocation  must  be  responsible  and  have  dem- 
onstrated its  fairness  and  competence.  Several  experienced  organiza- 
tions, both  public  and  private,  which  have  handled  relocation  on  a  large 
scale  are  available  to  carry  out  both  the  preliminary  research  into 
methods  and  their  application.  It  may  be  that  the  agency  running  such 
a  renewal  program  might  find  it  advisable  to  establish  its  own  reloca- 
tion service,  or  it  might  contract  with  one  of  the  established,  experienced 
agencies  to  do  the  job.  There  is  no  principle  of  public  versus  private 
agencies  involved  in  this  question.  It  is  only  required  that  the  job  be 
done  fairly  and  well. 

"Brick  and  Mortar"  Demonstration  Project 

While  the  essential  techniques  and  principles  of  the  kind  of  urban 
renewal  program  suggested  in  this  report  can.be  developed  through  a 
study,  they  can  be  proved  only  through  operation.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  proposal  to  weave  rehabilitation  and  new  construction  into 
an  integrated  plan.  It  is  also  true  of  the  concept  of  creating  new  and 
needed  public  open  spaces  in  a  section  like  the  pilot  area,  while  pre- 
serving the  existing  street  system. 

Accordingly,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing an  additional  Section  314  grant  for  a  "brick  and  mortar"  demonstra- 
tion rehabilitation  project  has  been  discussed  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  officials.  Such  a  project  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  actually 
rehabilitating  a  group  of  brownstones,  and  in  connection  therewith  for 
providing  a  public  open  space  of  the  type  suggested  in  the  design  plans 
worked  out  for  this  study.  Discussions  have  also  been  held  with  both 
local  and  Washington  FHA  officials  to  work  out  reasonable  property 
standards  so  that  rehabilitation  plans  of  the  type  developed  will  be 
eligible  for  Section  220  mortgage  insurance,  and  so  that  the  "220"  insur- 
ance could  be  used  in  the  brick  and  mortar  demonstration.  This  project 
would  thus  provide  a  limited,  but  important,  field  test  of  renewal 
recommendations. 


Community 


#  Since  this  study  is  also  concerned  with  techniques  designed  to  arrest 
deterioration  by  strengthening  the  positive  elements  in  a  community, 
great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  cooperation  between  official 
agencies  and  the  community  and  upon  the  community's  active  partici- 
pation in  renewal  programs.  To  be  effective,  participation  must  come 
from  all  groups  which  have  a  stake  in  the  community's  future,  including 
residents,  property  owners,  businessmen,  and  the  personnel  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  churches  and  social  agencies.  During  the  course  of 
the  study,  contacts  were  made  and  discussions  of  community  problems 
were  held  with  all  of  these  groups.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  citizens  in  and  near  the  Study  Area  want  to  participate 
actively  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  processes  of  urban  renewal. 

Local  Community  Responsibilities 

Strong  local  support  for  a  renewal  program  is  needed  in  order  to 
encourage  both  public  agencies  and  private  investors  to  carry  through 
a  program.  Before  an  official  renewal  plan  is  adopted,  the  community 
and  its  agencies  must  review  it  in  its  formulation  as  well  as  in  the  public 
hearings  outlined  above.  Local  organizations  will  need  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  an  enforcement  program 
to  relieve  conditions  in  substandard  housing,  and  should  similarly  have 
responsibilities  in  the  development  of  a  relocation  program.  They  will 
work  with  the  urban  renewal  agency  to  plan  for  the  kind  of  space 
required  for  community  services,  and  with  Park  West  and  City-wide 
agencies  to  obtain  additional  personnel  to  operate  programs  in  the  new 
space.  These  responsibilities  can  be  effectively  discharged  only  if  there 
is  some  kind  of  local  organization  through  which  those  interested  in 
participating  can  work. 

The  study  revealed  that  while  there  are  many  organizations  serving 
Park  West  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  neighborhood  planning  organization 
which  serves  the  Study  Area  and  its  immediate  periphery.  In  consider- 
ing the  possibilities  of  community  organization  and  in  evaluating  its 
potentialities,  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  planning  in  connection  with 
urban  renewal  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Experience  of  Other  Cities 

Urban  renewal  studies  and  projects  are  under  way  in  a  large  number 
of  other  cities  all  over  the  country,  and  a  number  of  these  have  gone 
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Participation 


through  the  planning  stages  and  are  now  in  operation.  In  developing 
community  relationships,  it  has  been  the  general  practice  to  involve 
citizens  through  existing  established  neighborhood  organizations.  Where 
no  local  organization  exists,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  help  local  citizens 
to  set  one.  up.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  example,  professional  staff  have  been 
made  available,  through  the  Area  Councils  Project  of  the  Community 
Welfare  Council,  to  several  neighborhoods,  including  one  urban  renewal 
area,  to  help  residents  to  organize  to  work  together  on  their  common 
problems.  In  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Dayton,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and 
other  cities  throughout  the  country  a  professional  community  organi- 
zation worker  is  provided,  often  through  the  Welfare  Council,  to  assist 
renewal  areas.  In  some  cases  this  worker  is  on  the  staff  of  a  neighbor- 
hood house  and  also  associated  with  the  Welfare  Council,  as  in  German- 
town  and  the  East  Poplar  renewal  areas  in  Philadelphia;  in  others  he 
may  be  identified  solely  with  the  Welfare  Council  as  in  Dayton. 

The  trend  has  been  to  identify  the  community  organization  aspects 
of  urban  renewal  with  non-governmental  bodies  in  the  community.  The 
citizens,  through  neighborhood  and  community  organizations,  work  in 
partnership  with  the  governmental  urban  renewal  agency  but  retain 
their  own  identity  as  independent  organizations.  In  a  few  cases  govern- 
mental financing  is  provided  for  community  organization  costs,  as  in 
Dayton,  where  the  City  Planning  Commission  purchased  staff  service 
through  the  Community  Welfare  Council,  and  in  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Planning  Commission  purchased  service  for  one  unorganized  area 
through  the  Citizens'  Council  on  City  Planning.  Generally  such  financing 
has  been  handled  on  a  contract  basis  with  non-governmental  agencies, 
w  ith  the  contract  including  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens' 
rights  to  independent  action. 

Local  Neighborhood  Planning 

Since  neighborhood  participation  is  an  essential  part  of  a  renewal 
venture,  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  effectively  developed  is  of  impor- 
tance. In  some  areas  selected  for  renewal,  residents  will  already  have 
a  council  or  civic  organization  through  which  they  can  operate.  If  such 
a  neighborhood  planning  organization  does  not  exist  (as  in  the  Study 
Area),  this  is  not  something  which  can  be  brought  hastily  into  being. 
As  a  first  step  here,  and  in  other  unorganized  renewal  areas,  leaders  of 


groups  within  the  neighborhood  might  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  con- 
sultant group  to  provide  liaison  with  an  official  urban  renewal  agency. 
With  the  help  of  a  community  organization  worker,  local  citizens  can 
define  their  responsibilities  clearly  and  establish  relationships  to  the 
urban  renewal  agency  and  to  broader  community  and  City-wide  organi- 
zations. One  of  their  essential  functions  would  be  to  provide  a  channel 
of  communication  between  residents  and  the  urban  renewal  agency,  and 
to  plan  with  local  and  City-wide  organizations  for  new  and  expanded 
services  and  for  new  approaches  to  some  community  problems. 

The  three  neighborhood  houses  previously  referred  to  are  consider- 
ing, with  the  assistance  of  United  Neighborhood  Houses,  the  kind  of 
program  one  or  more  of  them  might  be  able  to  operate  to  supplement 
existing  services  to  the  Study  Area  and  vicinity.  The  study  findings 
would  suggest  that  if  a  neighborhood  house  does  locate  in  the  Area, 
it  might  provide  some  of  the  services  community  leaders  have  empha- 
sized as  essential,  such  as  neighborhood  information  and  referral  service, 
orientation  programs  for  in-migrant  families  and  for  families  going  into 
public  housing,  the  direction  of  community  service  programs  in  public 
and  cooperative  housing,  and  the  utilization  of  space  in  private  schools 
and  religious  institutions  where  it  can  be  made  available. 

While  emphasis  has  been  placed  here  on  the  neighborhood  which 
would  be  involved  physically  in  an  urban  renewal  project,  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  community  such  as  exists  in  Park  West  is  of  equal  importance. 
In  contrast  to  many  equivalent  areas  in  the  City  where  no  organization 
exists,  Park  West  has  a  wealth  of  leadership  and  a  network  of  organiza- 
tions. This  community  will  be  directly  affected  by  what  happens  in  the 
Study  Area  and  could  be  counted  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  a 
renewal  program.  While  Park  West  organizations  with  their  responsi- 
bilities for  approximately  300,000  people  could  not  be  expected  to 
engage  in  efforts  to  involve  the  residents  of  a  local  20-block  area  in 
neighborhood  participation,  these  organizations  do  play  an  important 
role  in  general  planning  and  in  planning  for  services  which'  must  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  larger  community  as  well  as 
the  neighborhood.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  community  organi- 
zation staff  referred  to  in  relation  to  the  neighborhood  will  be  working 
at  the  community  level  as  well.  This  proposal  does  not  envisage  the 
establishment  of  yet  another  organization,  but  an  attempt  to  facilitate 
joint  planning  where  this  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
renewal. 


City-wide  Participation 

It  is  not  only  undesirable  for  any  local  neighborhood  to  operate  in 
isolation;  it  is  literally  impossible  for  it  to  do  so.  Decisions  about  housing 
and  schools  for  a  small  area  have  to  be  made  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  the  larger  Park  West  community,  in  this  case,  and  of  the  City  as  a 
whole.  The  same  inter-relationship  applies  to  many  services  such  as 
welfare,  day  care,  family  counselling,  and  health  services,  which  are 
actually  operated  by  City-wide  organizations.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  provision  be  made  for  sound  community  planning  for  urban  re- 
newal at  the  City-wide  level  and  that  it  be  directly  related  to  community 
and  neighborhood  planning.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  a  consultant 
group  made  up  of  key  City-wide  organizations,  including  business, 
social  welfare  and  other  community  interests,  be  set  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  observe  and  advise  on  the  progress  of  urban  renewal  planning. 
It  is  expected  that,  as  in  the  local  area,  a  more  formal  structure  will 
eventually  emerge  at  the  City-wide  level.  It  can  be  anticipated  that 
this  group  will  also  need  the  help  of  professional  staff  to  facilitate  and 
give  direction  to  its  planning. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  explore  methods  of  financing  the  pro- 
posed community  organization  program  described,  although  it  is  con- 
sidered quite  probable  that  foundations,  recognizing  the  significance 
of  urban  renewal  to  the  City,  could  be  interested  in  providing  funds  to 
carry  this  aspect  of  the  program  through  the  initial  stages,  and  that  such 
funds  could  be  obtained  and  administered  by  one  or  a  combination  of 
the  broad  City-wide  social-planning  agencies.  Decisions  about  long- 
range  financing  can  be  made  with  greater  certainty  when  an  acceptable 
long-range  plan  has  been  developed. 

The  organizational  plan  suggested  at  local  and  City-wide  levels  is 
purposely  stated  in  general  rather  than  specific  terms.  The  exact  pattern 
best  suited  to  New  York  City  will  need  to  be  developed  as  the  urban 
renewal  program  progresses.  It  could  hamper  rather  than  facilitate 
development  to  attempt  to  outline  an  organizational  plan  which  cannot 
be  projected  with  accuracy  at  this  point.  This  report  suggests  a  method 
by  which  deteriorating  communities  within  the  City  can  be  rebuilt  and 
maintained.  If  the  public  reaction  to  the  proposals  made  is  favorable, 
it  will  be  possible  to  go  on  to  more  specific  planning  to  implement  them. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  report  is  only  an  initial  step  and  that 
a  realistic  program  can  only  emerge  as  experience  is  gained  from  actual 
operation. 


APPENDIX  A 

ASSUMPTIONS  USED  IN  PREPARATION  OF  PLANS  AND  ESTIMATION  OF  COSTS 

1.  HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS 

All  new  buildings  at  H  stones  <  m  r-pt  two  public  housing  structures  at  20  stories,  and 
two  private  structures  on  West  97th  Street  between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues 
at  eight  stories 

2.  AREAS,  ROOMS,  AND  OCCUPANCY 

Constr.  Rental 
Sq.  ft.  per       rooms        rooms  Persons 
constr.  room    per  apt.      per  apt.      per  apt. 

Type  of  Housing 

Conventionally  financed   320  3.5  4.0  3.0 

F.H.A   275  3.5  4.0  3.0 

Middle  income    255  4.0  4.5  3.5 

Public    215  4.0  4.5  3.8 

Rehabilitation    —  —  —  1.8 

3.  FUTURE  OCCUPANCY 

Number  of  new  apartments  multiplied  by  the  estimated  average  number  of  persons  per 
apartment 

4.  COST  OF  SITE  ACQUISITION 

120%  of  1956-57  assessed  values. 

5.  DEMOLITION  COST  OF  PEDESTRIAN  WALKS 

Based  on  cubage  estimates  ranging  from  $  03  to  $  05  per  cubic  foot  and  depending  upon 
location  and  amount  of  demolition. 

6.  ESTIMATED  BUILDING  COST 

a)  Rehabilitation:  Based  on  eslnn.ili  s  of  ar<  luici  tural  consultants  and  independent  con- 
tractors with  remodeling  experience  in  the  Study  Area. 

b)  New  Construction  Com  per  tublc  loot: 

constr.  and 

Type  of  Housinc  Constr.  type  Constr.  cost       other  costs0 

Convenionally  financed  Fireproof  SI. 30  $1.50 

Convenionally  financed  Fire  resistive  1.25  1.45 

PHA  Fireproof  1.30  1.50 

Middle  income  Fireproof  1.25  1.45 

Public  Fireproof  1.25  1.45 

•Includes  relocation,  demolition,  construe Hon,  professional  fees,  carrying  charges  and  miscellaneous  other  costs 
Lxcluae\  land 

7.  ESTIMATED  TOTAL  COSTS 

Sum  of  Item  Four,  "Cost  of  Acquisition,"  and  Item  Six.  "Estimated  Building  Costs." 

8.  ESTIMATED  ASSESSED  VALUATION  AFTER  IMPROVEMENT 

The  change  in  assessed  v  alue  was  determined  separately  for  land  and  structures  based 
on  current  formulas  and  assessment  practices  for  each  of  the  various  classes  of  housing. 

9.  ESTIMATED  ASSESSED  VALUATION  PER  SQUARE  FOOT 

The  estimated  assessment  divided  by  the  future  plot  area. 

10.  PRESENT  TAXES 

Based  on  tax  rate  of  4,1  per  $100  of  current  assessed  valuation. 

11.  ESTIMATED  TAXES 

Based  on  tax  rate  of  4.1  per  S100  of  estimated  assessed  valuation  after  improvement. 

12.  ESTIMATED  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Conventionally  financed  $1 10  per  rental  room  per  year 

F.H.A.  housing  93  per  rental  room  per  year 

Middle-income  housing  78  per  rental  room  per  year 

13.  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT  BEFORE  DEPRECIATION  AND  DEBT  SERVICE 

Private  housing  9% 
F.H.A.  housing  7%% 


APPENDIX  B 
ESTIMATED  COSTS  AND  RENTS  OF  A  NEW 
CONVENTIONALLY  FINANCED 

HOUSINC  DEVELOPMENT 
(Assumed  Location:  Block  No.  1851 
Columbus  Avenue  Between  96th  and  97th  Streets) 

DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 

Building  (2,360.700  cu.  ft.  at  $1.30  per  cu.  ft.)  ....  $3,068,900 
Interest  charges,  taxes,  relocation,  demolition, 

and  other  incidental  development  costs   413,500 

Site  acquisition   577,600 

TOTAL    $4,060,000 

FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT 

Mortgage   $2,706,600 

Equity    1,353,400 

TOTAL  $4,060,000 
ANNUAL  OPERATING  COST 

Per  rental 

Total  room 

Maintenance,  operation,  and 

replacement  reserve                   $  82,000  $110 

Real  estate  taxes                            130.600  174 

Beturn  on  investment  before  depreciation 

and  debt  service: 

$4,060,000  x  9%                         365.400  485 

TOTAL                          $578,000  $769 

ANNUAL  INCOME 

Gross  residential  rents  less 

4%  vacancy   $520,000  $692 

Garage  rentals,  net  after 

operating  costs    20,000  27 

Stores,  net  rental   38,000  50 

TOTAL   $578,000  $769 

Monthly  rent."  average  per  D.U. 

(188  D.U.)    $240.00 

Monthly  rent,  average  per  rental  room 

(752  rental  rooms)    60.00 

'Excluding  tenant  gas  and  electricity,  estimated  at  an  average  of  $7  00  per 
dwelling  unit  per  mouth. 


APPENDIX  C 


ESTIMATED  COSTS  AND  RENTS  UNDER  F.H.A. 
SECTION  220  FINANCING 
(Assumed  Location:  Block  No.  1851 
Columbus  Avenue  Between  96th  and  97th  Streets) 

DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 

Building  (2,360,700  cu.  ft.  at  $1.30  per  cu.  ft.)  ....  $3,068,900 
Interest  charges,  taxes,  relocation,  demolition, 

and  other  incidental  development  costs   413,500 

Site  acquisition    577,600 

TOTAL   $4,060,000 

FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT 

Mortgage   $3,654,000 

Equity    406.000 

TOTAL  $4,060,000 

ANNUAL  OPERATING  COSTS 

Per  rental 

Total  room 

Maintenance,  operation,  and 

replacement  reserve                   $  82.000  $  93 

Real  estate  taxes                            130,600  149 

Weighted  average  return  on  invest- 
ment before  depreciation: 

$4,060,000  x  7)4*                        304,500  346 

TOTAL   $517,100  $588 

ANNUAL  INCOME 

Gross  residential  rents  less 

3*  vacancy   $459,100  $522 

Garage  rentals,  net  after 

operating  costs   20.000  23 

Stores,  net  rental   38,000  43 

TOTAL   $517,100  $588 

Monthly  rent.0  average  per  D.U. 

(220  D.U.)    $179.28 

Monthly  rent,  average  per  rental  room 

( 880  rental  rooms )    44.82 

'Excluding  tenant  gas  and  electricity,  estimated  at  an  average  of  $7.00  per 
dwelling  unit  per  month. 


APPENDIX  D 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  AND  RENTS  OF  A  COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  BUILT  UNDER  TIN 
NEW  YORK  STATE  LIMITED  PROFIT  HOUSING  ACT 
(Assumed  Location:  Block  No.  1225 
Columbus  Avenue  Between  96th  and  97th  Streets) 
DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 

Building  (  1.813.400  cu.  ft.  at  $1  25  per  cu.  ft.)  ....  $2,266,750 
Interest  charges,  taxes,  relocation,  demolition, 

and  other  incidental  development  costs    318,070 

Site  acquisition    514,800 

TOTAL    $3,099,620 

FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT 

Mortgage  (40  years,  90*.  City)    $2,789,658 

Equity  ( tenant-cooperators.  10*)    309,962 

TOTAL  $3,099,620 

annual  operating  costs 

Per  rental 

Total  room 

Maintenance,  operation  and 

replacement  reserves                  $  51,246  $  78 

Real  estate  taxes                            60.361  92 

Interest  and  amortization  on  loan..  118,839  181 
Management  and  supervision  fee 

(City)                                         1.183  2 

TOTAL                          $231,629  $353 

ANNUAL  INCOME 

Gross  residential  rents  less 

3*  vacancy   $173,045  $263 

Garage  rentals,  net  after  operating 

costs  (90  cars)    20,000 

Stores,  net  rental   38,000 

Washing  machines    584 

TOTAL                          $231,629  $353 

Down  payment,  average,  per  rental  room 

(657  rental  rooms)    $472.00 

Monthly  charges,"  average,  per  D.U. 

(146  D.U.)    95.81 

Monthly  charges,  average,  per  rental  room   21.29 

'Excluding  tenant  gas  and  electricity,  estimated  at  an  overall*  of  $7.00  per 
dmlling  unit  per  month. 


APPENDIX  E 

WEST  SIDE  URBAN  RENEWAL  PILOT  AREA 


ESTIMATED  DWELLING  UNITS,  TAXES  AND  COSTS  —  PLAN  A,  STAGES  I  AND  II 


Block 

Indicated  Re  use  of  Site 

Total 
Existing 
Occupied 

Living 
Quarters 

Proposed  New  Owelilng  Units 
if 

Conven-  If 
tionall*          f  Hi. 
Financed  Financed 

Present 

HlKSlCV 

Valuation 

Future 
Assessed 
Valuation 

Present 
Taxes 

Future 
Taxes 

, —  Cost  of  Acquisition — . 
r  Per 
Square 
Total  Foot 

Demolition 
Cost 

Building 
Cost 

Total 
Cost 

STAGE  1 

1223 
1851 

Private  housing 
Private  housing 

Total  private  housing 

  32 

128 
160 

106 
145 
251 

122 
170 
292 

$  245.000 
333.000 
578.000 

$  1,665,800 
2,218,800 
3,884,600 

$  10,045 
13,653 
23.698 

$  68,298 
90,970 
159,268 

$  294,000 
399,600 
693,600 

$20.90 
9.68 
12.53 

Included 
in 

Bldg.  Cost 

$  1,829,100 
2,425,600 
4,254,700 

$  2.123, 
2,825, 
4,948, 

1225 
1224 

Rehabilitation 
Rehabilitation 

203 
159 
362 

184 
136 
320 

184 

136 
320 

368,500 
319,500 
688,000 

886,000 
702,000 
1.588,000 

15.109 
13,100 
28,209 

36,326 
28,782 
65,108 

442,200 
383,400 
825.600 

1184 
12.87 
12  30 

- 

690,000 

CIA  t\f\f\ 

510,000 
1,200,000 

1.132, 
893, 
2,025, 

1225 

Middle  income  housing 

64 

146 

146 

429.000 

1,472.220 

17,589 

60,361 

514.800 

17,52 

„ 

2,584,820 

3.099, 

1221 

Public  housing 

  223 

237 

237 

523.300 

523,300 

21,455 

21,455 

627,960 

1977 

•• 

2,691,800 

3,319, 

1226 
1225 

Public  area 
Public  area 

Total  public  area 

  17 

44 
61 

0 
n 

0 

0 

o 

0 

93,000 
142,500 
235,500 

3,813 
5,843 
9,656 

111,600 
171,000 
282,600 

10.80 
12.92 
11.99 

4,900 
12,500 
17,400 

20,700 
24,000 
44,700 

137, 
207, 
344, 

Summary,  Stage  1 

870 

954 

995 

2,453.800 

7,468,120 

100,607 

306,192 

2,944,560 

14.21 

17,400 

10,776,020 

13.737. 

STAGE  II 

1851 
1832 
1851 

Private  housing 
Private  housing 

Total  private  housing 

  99 

  152 

  77 

328 

188 
128 
140 
456 

220 
149 
162 
531 

481.300 
389,000 
252,000 
1,122,300 

3,189,400 
2,356,400 
2,160,300 
7,706,100 

19,733 
15,949 
10,332 
46,014 

130.600 
96.612 
88,572 

315.784 

577,600 
466,800 
302,400 
1,346,800 

15  58 
17.27 
1835 
16.71 

Included 
in 

Bldg.  Cost 

3,482,400 

2,519,500 
2,477,200 
8,479,100 

4,060, 

2,986, 
2,779, 
9,825, 

1226 
1222 

Rehabilitation 
Rehabilitation 

Total  rehabilitation 

..  261 
103 
364 

184 
96 
280 

184 
96 
280 

425,000 
236,500 
661,500 

942,500 
506,500 
1,449,000 

17,425 
9,697 
27,122 

38,643 
20,767 
59,410 

510,000 
283,800 
793,800 

12.24 
12.55 
12.35 

690,000 
360,000 
1,050,000 

1,200, 
643, 
1,843, 

1222 

lie1* 

Middle  income  housing 

Total  middle  income  housing 

105 
226 

130 
104 
234 

130 
104 
234 

305,000 
404,500 
709,500 

1,245,722 
1,212,061 
2,457,783 

12,505 
16,585 
29,090 

51.075 
49,695 
100,770 

366.000 
485,400 
851,400 

18.17 
20.54 
19.45 

2,280,270 
2,046,269 
4,326,539 

2,646, 
2,531, 
5,177. 

1221 

Public  housing 

  184 

237 

237 

523,300 

523.300 

21.455 

21,455 

627,960 

21.72 

.. 

2,691.800 

3,319, 

1224 

Public  area 

86 

0 

0 

190,500 

0 

7,810 

0 

228,600 

13.29 

22,100 

32.000 

282. 

Summary,  Stage  II 

1,188 

1,207 

1,282 

3.207.100 

12.136.183 

131.491 

497.419 

3.848.560 

16.39 

22,100 

16,579.439 

20.450. 

Summary,  Stages  1  and  II 

2.058 

2,161 

2,277 

5,660.900 

19.604.303 

232.098 

803.611 

6.793.120 

15.37 

39.500 

27.355,459 

34.188, 

1205        New  school  —  (Stage  I)  609 


1219         New  school  playground  —  (Stage  II)  112 
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APPENDIX  F 


\A/F<iT 

W  E3  1 

SIDE  URBAN  RENEWAL 

PILOT  AREA 

cct|m  ATFn 

tJ  1  l/VIM  1  CU 

n\A/FI  1  INft 

IIMITC 
Ul"ll  1  J) , 

TAVCC  AND 
1  MAC  J  MI\U 

  PI  AM  D 

<iTAflF<I  1 
J  1  Mutj  1 

AND  II 

MINU  II 

Total 
Existing 
Occupied 

Living 
Quarters 

Proposed  New  Dwelling  Units 

Block 

Indicated  Re-use  of  Site 

if 

Conven- 
tionally 
Financed 

if 

F.H.A. 
Financed 

Present 
Assessed 
Valuation 

Future 
Assessed 
Valuation 

Present 
Taxes 

Future 
Taxes 

/—  Cost  of  Acquisition — ^ 
Per 
Square 
Total  Foot 

Demolition 
Cost 

Building 
Cost 

Total 
Cost 

STAGE  1 

1851 

Private  housing 

  77 

140 

162 

$  252,000 

$  2,160,300 

$  10,332 

$  88.572 

t    ono  Af\n 
9  OUY,4U(J 

Included 

$  2,477,200 

$  2.779,600 

1991 
IcCl 

1222 

199fi 
ICCO 

Rphahilitatmn 

Rehabilitation 

Rohahilitatinn 

Total  rehabilitation 

.  53 

  103 

  291 

  447 

100 
96 
204 
400 

100 
96 
204 
400 

3nn  nnn 
236,500 

44  J.UUKJ 

985,500 

000, /UU 

506.500 
i  ni  s  nnn 

2,185.200 

10  0,00 

1  L ,  JUU 

9,696 
40,405 

97  91 9 

CI  ,C\C 

20,767 

**  1  ,D  I  J 

89,594 

?fin  ooo 
283.800 
538,800 
1,182,600 

1 7  R7 

i  /  .0/ 

12.55 
10  94 
12.86 

in 

Bldg  Cost 

aqc,  nnn 
403, uuu 

360,000 

ic.A  7nn 
/  04, /uu 

1,599,700 

oac.  nnn 
643,800 

2,782,300 

1225 

Middle  income  housing   

44 

140 

idfi 

I  HO 

377,000 

1,454.683 

15,457 

59.642 

452,400 

18.59 

" 

2,629,430 

3,081,830 

1221 

Public  housing 

223 

237 

237 

523,300 

523,300 

21,455 

21,455 

627,960 

19.77 

11 

2,691,800 

3,319,760 

1226 

Public  area 

17 

0 

0 

93,000 

0 

3.813 

0 

111,600 

10.80 

4,900 

20,700 

137,200 

Summary,  Stage  1 

q  no 

808 

923 

945 

2,230.800 

6.323,483 

91.462 

259,263 

2,676,960 

15.30 

4,900 

9,418.830 

12,100.690 

STAGE  II 

1851 
1832 

Private  housing   

Private  housing 

Total  private  housing 

....  79 
118 
197 

128 
104 

232 

149 
121 
270 

286,000 
364,000 
650,000 

2,232,800 
2,159,600 
4,392,400 

11,726 
14,924 
26,650 

91,545 
88,544 
180,089 

343,200 

a  7c  ann 
400, oUU 

780.000 

1694 

1  7  00 
1/.30 

17  51 

Included 
in 

Bldg.  Cost 

2.519,500 
2,297,300 
4,816,800 

2,862.700 
2,734,100 
5,596,800 

1224 

199^ 

ICCO 

1851 

1839 
loot 

Rehabilitation   

Rehabilitation   

Rehabilitation 
KenaDiiitation 

Total  rehabilitation   

247 

  203 

  128 

  410 

....  988 

208 
184 
152 
188 
732 

208 
184 
152 
188 

732 

485,500 
ooo,  juu 
303,000 
AAR  tifin 

440.01MJ 

1,603,500 

1,080,800 
RHfi  nnn 

OoD.UUU 

784.500 

jOD,OUU 

3,738,100 

19,906 
is  ins 
12,423 
18  M7 

JO,  JU/ 

65,744 

44,313 
32,165 

tl/(*tJJ 

153,263 

582,600 
a ao  onn 

363,600 
535,800 
1,924,200 

13.90 

I  1  OA 
1 1 .04 

II  85 
11  43 

12.27 

11 
" 

793,800 
690,000 
642,000 
720,400 
2,846,200 

1,376,400 
1,132,200 
1,005,600 
1,256,200 
4  770,400 

1221 

Middle  income  housing 

  323 

clQ 

£.10 

606,100 

1,978,981 

24.850 

81,138 

727,320 

17.64 

3,427,974 

4,155,294 

1221 

Public  housing 

233 

237 

237 

523,300 

523.300 

21,455 

21,455 

627,960 

18.31 

2,691,800 

3,319,760 

1225 

Public  area 

  44 

0 

0 

142,500 

0 

5,843 

0 

171,000 

12.92 

12,500 

24,000 

207,500 

Summary,  Stage  II 

 1,785 

1,411 

1,449 

3,525.400 

10.632,781 

144,542 

435,945 

4,230,480 

1458 

12,500 

13,806,774 

18.049,754 

Summary,  —  Stages  1  and  II 

2,593 

2,334 

2,394 

5.756.200 

16,956,264 

236,004 

695.208 

6,907,440 

14.97 

17,400 

23,225.604 

30.150,444 

1205  New  school  —  (Stage  I)  609 
1219        New  school  playground  —  (Stage  II)  112 
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APPENDIX  G 

RELOCATION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS  AND  PROPOSED  NEW  DWELLING  UNITS  AND  POPULATION 


PLAN  A,  STAGES  I  AND  II 


Proposed  New  Dwelling  Units 

If  If 
Conventionally     F  H  A. 
Financed1  Financed' 


94 


Indicated  Re-use  oi  Site 

STAGE  I 

Private  housing 
Private  housing 

Total  private  housing 

Rehabilitation 
Rehabilitation 

Total  rehabilitation 

Middle  income  housing 

Public  housing 

Public  area 
Public  area 

Total  public  area 

Summary,  Stage  I 

STAGE  II 

Private  housing 
Private  housing 
Private  housing 

Total  private  housing 

Rehabilitation 
Rehabilitation 

Total  rehabilitation 

Middle  income  housing 
Middle  income  housing 

Total  middle  income  housing 

Public  housing 

Public  area 

Summary,  Stage  II 

Summary,  Stages  I  and  II 

New  school  —  (Stage  I) 

New  school  playground  —  (Stage 


1  Difference  between  conventional  and  f  H  A  linancing  affects  private  (touting  only 
•  For  definition  ol  families  see  page  23 


Assumed  Population 

If  If 
Conventionally  F.H.A. 
Financed1  Financed' 


Total 

Families  Individuals 


Relocation— Families-  and  Individuals  by  Racial  and  Ethnic  Group 

White,  Non-Puerto  Rican       Nonwhite.  Non-Puerto  Rican 

Families       Individuals  Families  Individuals 


Puerto  Rican 

Families  Individuals 


106 

122 

318 

366 

41 

93 

29 

62 

7 

16 

5 

15 

UK 

1  70. 

1  MJ 

R? 

134 

27 

46 

34 

66 

C  J  1 

C9C 

7S3 

R7fi 
0/  D 

1  Oh 

1  1  1 
111 

1  JO 

34 

62 

01 

184 

184 

295 

295 

253 

413 

159 

228 

20 

38 

74 

147 

136 

136 

218 

218 

194 

304 

135 

197 

31 

47 

28 

60 

320 

320 

513 

513 

447 

717 

294 

425 

51 

85 

102 

207 

146 

146 

511 

511 

88 

218 

52 

113 

36 

105 

237 

237 

900 

900 

333 

768 

117 

214 

22 

44 

194 

510 

u 

n 
U 

U 

U 

3C 
JO 

C 
0 

1 1 

1  A 

14 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

131 

26 

51 

9 

21 

29 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

167 

32 

62 

23 

46 

29 

59 

4,0  /  / 

1  1  Jb 

cnc 
bUb 

i  mn 
1,010 

130 

23/ 

400 

962 

188 

220 

564 

660 

159 

364 

137 

297 

1 

3 

21 

64 

128 

149 

384 

447 

175 

361 

50 

107 

6 

15 

119 

239 

140 

162 

420 

486 

88 

201 

74 

160 

2 

6 

12 

35 

456 

531 

1.368 

1,593 

422 

926 

261 

564 

9 

24 

152 

338 

184 

184 

294 

294 

309 

511 

218 

318 

8 

11 

83 

182 

96 

96 

154 

154 

99 

141 

99 

141 

280 

280 

448 

448 

408 

652 

317 

459 

8 

11 

83 

182 

130 

130 

455 

455 

166 

389 

62 

134 

13 

32 

91 

223 

104 

104 

364 

364 

156 

292 

78 

166 

78 

126 

234 

234 

819 

819 

322 

681 

140 

300 

13 

32 

169 

349 

237 

237 

900 

900 

241 

566 

107 

230 

13 

32 

121 

304 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

245 

46 

68 

66 

177 

1,207 

1,282 

3.535 

3.760 

1,505 

3,070 

871 

1.621 

43 

99 

591 

1,350 

2,161 

2,277 

6,212 

6.560 

2,641 

5,279 

1.477 

2,631 

173 

336 

991 

2,312 

653 

1.400 

335 

665 

62 

123 

256 

612 

120 

250 

62 

123 

9 

18 

49 

109 

Pilot  Area  Statistics  (Existing) 

Population  14,249 

No  of  Dwelling  Units  5,227 

No  of  Non-Dwelling  Units  466 

Total  No  of  Living  Quarters  5,693 


Income  of  Relocation  Families 
Less  Than  $3000        $3000  to  S5000 
Stage  I        564  289 
Stage  II       719  396 
Stages  I  and  II  1,283  685 


Over  $5000 
283 
390 
673 


APPENDIX  H 

RELOCATION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS  AND  PROPOSED  NEW  DWELLING  UNITS  AND  POPULATION 


PLAN  B,  STAGES  I  AND  II 


Indicated  Re-use  ol  Site 
STAGE  I 


Proposed  New  Dwelling  Units        Assumed  Population 

If  II  It  If 

Conventionally      F.H.A.  Conventionally  F.H.A. 
Financed'      Financed'       Financed1  Financed' 


Total 

Families  Individuals 


Relocation— Families  and  Individuals  by  Racial  and  Ethnic  Group 
White,  Non  Puerto  Rican        Nonwhite,  Non  Puerto  Rican 


Families 


individuals 


Families  Individuals 


Puerto  Rican 

Families  Individuals 


1851 

Private  housing 

140 

162 

420 

486 

88 

201 

74 

160 

2 

6 

12 

35 

1221 

Rehabilitation 

100 

100 

160 

160 

83 

189 

70 

151 

4 

10 

9 

28 

1222 

Rehabilitation 

96 

96 

154 

154 

114 

141 

114 

141 

1226 

Rehabilitation 

204 

204 

326 

326 

365 

631 

235 

359 

9 

15 

121 

257 

Total  rehabilitation 

400 

400 

640 

640 

562 

961 

419 

651 

13 

25 

130 

285 

1225 

Middle  income  housing 

146 

146 

511 

511 

69 

176 

33 

71 

36 

105 

1221 

Public  housing 

237 

237 

900 

900 

333 

768 

117 

214 

22 

44 

194 

510 

1226 

Public  area 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

36 

6 

11 

14 

25 

— 

— 

Summary,  Stage  1 

923 

945 

2.471 

2,537 

1.072 

2,142 

649 

1.107 

51 

100 

372 

935 

STAGE  II 

1851 

Private  housing 

128 

P49 

384 

447 

122 

279 

105 

227 

1 

3 

16 

49 

1832 

Private  housing 

104 

121 

312 

363 

135 

293 

63 

137 

12 

29 

60 

127 

Total  private  housing 

232 

270 

696 

810 

257 

572 

168 

364 

13 

32 

76 

176 

208 

208 

333 

333 

320 

562 

162 

241 

30 

47 

128 

274 

1224 

Rehabilitation 

1225 

Rehabilitation 

184 

184 

295 

295 

259 

413 

159 

228 

26 

38 

74 

147 

1851 

Rehabilitation 

152 

152 

243 

243 

136 

237 

96 

159 

7 

12 

33 

66 

1832 

Rehabilitation 

188 

188 

300 

300 

439 

660 

139 

193 

31 

44 

269 

423 

Total  rehabilitation 

732 

732 

1,171 

1.171 

1,154 

1,872 

556 

821 

94 

141 

504 

910 

1221 

Middle  income  housing 

210 

210 

735 

735 

396 

830 

203 

438 

12 

28 

181 

364 

1221 

Public  housing 

237 

237 

900 

900 

299 

690 

120 

257 

15 

36 

164 

397 

1225 

Public  area 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

131 

26 

51 

9 

21 

29 

59 

Summary,  Stage  II 

1.411 

.449 

3,502 

3,616 

2.170 

4,095 

1,073 

1,931 

143 

258 

954 

1,906 

Summary,  Stages  1  and  II 

2,334 

2.394 

5,973 

6,153 

3,242 

6,237 

1,722 

3,038 

194 

358 

1,326 

2,841 

1205 

New  school  —  IStage  1) 

653 

1.400 

335 

665 

62 

123 

256 

612 

1219 

New  school  playground  —  (Stage  II) 

120 

250 

62 

123 

9 

18 

49 

109 

1  Difference  between  conventional  and  F.H.A  financing  affects  private  housing  only 
1  For  definition  of  families  see  page  23 


Income  of  Relocation  Families 

Less  Than 

$3000 

$3000  to  $5000 

Over  $5000 

Stage  1  501 

285 

286 

Stage  II  1,109 

541 

520 

Stages  land  II  1.610 

826 

806 

95 


RE 


Block 

1223 
18SI 


1225 
1224 


1225 

1221 

I22« 
1225 


1851 
1832 
1851 


1226 
1222 


1222 
1224 


1221 
1224 


120! 
1215 


Special  note  should  be  taken  of  the  patience 
and  helpfulness  of  the  residents  and  property 
owners  in  the  Study  Area  in  answering  questions 
in  the  population  and  housing  survey,  in 
permitting  the  necessary  inspections  and  in 
enduring  the  inconvenience  which  any  local 
area  study  creates.  Many  community  leaders  and 
organizations  also  gave  freely  of  their  experience 
and  time  in  the  gathering  of  information  and 
in  making  constructive  suggestions  on  various 
aspects  of  local  problems,  mortgage  lending, 
real  estate  development,  community  organiza- 
tion, school  problems  and  the  like.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  East  River  Saving* 
Bank  which  donated  office  space  in  the  Study 
Area  to  the  Community  Organization 

Consultant. 

The  Study  Consultants  and  their  staffs  worked 
under  difficult  contract  conditions  and 
much  of  their  compensation  must  come  from  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  work  of  high  civic  im- 
portance. It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  it 
is  impossible  to  include  in  the  lists  of  the  City 
Departments,  which  contributed  extensively  to 
the  Study,  the  names  of  the  many  individuals 
who  made  valuable  and  substantial  contribu- 
tions. As  the  Department  of  City  Planning  was 
charged  both  with  the  analysis  of  the  work  of  the 
Consultants  and  other  City  Departments  and 
supplying  much  basic  information,  many 
members  of  the  Department  had  an  important 
part  in  the  Study,  only  the  supervisory  and 
policy  staff  are  listed. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

James  Felt,  Chairman 

Lawrence  M.  Orton,  Commissioner 

Norman  Williams,  Jr.,  Chief,  Office  of  Master  Planning 

John  VV.  Allen,  Chief,  Office  of  Administration 

Richard  K  Bernstein,  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Study  Staff 

Donald  Monson,  General  Consultant 
Anna  H.  Clark,  Executive  Secretary 

Elizabeth  E.  Kempton,  Community  Organization  Consultant 


TECHNICAL  PARTICIPANTS 


BROWN  AND  CUENTHER,  ARCHITECTURAL  CONSULTANT 
Ceorce  D.  Brown,  Jr,,  A.I.A  .  Member  of  Finn 
Bernard  W.  Cuenther,  A. I. A.,  Member  of  Firm 
Thomas  R.  Brown,  Executive  Director 
Allan  S.  Harrison,  Construction  Advisor 

Alonzo  M.  Browne,0  Architect,  Director  of  Rehabilitation  Studies 
Herbert  Tessler,  Urban  Designer 
Joseph  Krois,  Urban  Designer 

Michael  Skowron,  Coordinator  with  Department  of  Buildings 

Henri  LeGendre00 

Cina  Brandes000 

Charlotte  Porson" 

Cyril  Heusincer0 

Consultants 

Construction:  Frederick  P.  Rose,  Vice  President, 

Dwelling  Managers,  Inc. 
Real  Estate  Operations  and  Maintenance: 

Adrian  H  Phillips,  Vice  President. 

L.  J.  Phillips,  Wood  Dolson  Company 

Winchell  A.  Royce,  Consultant  to  Dime  Savings  Bank  of 

Brooklyn,  Long  Island  Home  Builders  Inst.,  etc. 
Rehabilitation:  W.  Kenneth  Watkins,  Rehabilitation  Specialist, 

Urban  Renewal  Administration,  New  York  Regional  Office 

Cost  Estimates:  Samuel  Mark,  Estimator 

*  Department  ■>(  Ol\  PlrtiininiA  personnel  from  City  Deportments 
"Department  of  Public  Work*  \  assigned  under  terms  of  Consultant's 
•••Board  of  Education  /  eontract  tilth  the  City 

AUDITS  AND  SURVEYS  COMPANY.  INC.  POPULATION  CONSULTANT 
Solomon  Dutka,  Director,  since  May,  1957 
Benjamin  L  IP  STEIN,  Director,  until  May,  1957 
Janet  Wile,  Assistant  to  Director 
Jessie  Cohen,  Director  of  Statistical  Services 
George  Hatch,  Production  Coordinator 
Philip  Levine,  Statistician 
Alice  Tyson,  Coding  Director 
Anita  Webster,  Computation  Supervisor 
LAWRENCE  I.  Collin,  Tabulation  Coordinator 


CHESTER  RAPKIN,  ECONOMIC  CONSULTANT 
Abraham  Coldblatt,  Sen/or  Economist 
James  Olmstead.  Economic  Analyst 
Bertram  M.  Elcot,  Real  Estate  Specialist 
Robert  Eccen,  Sfafisric/fln 
Jerome  M.  Koffler,  Junior  Statistician 
Florence  A.  Showell,  Administrative  Assistant 

ELISABETH  C  DAY,  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  C 
Elizabeth  E.  Kempton,  Deputy  Consultant 
Dr.  Juan  N.  Martinez.  Research  Consultant  and  Puerto  Ri 
Genoeffa  Niz  zardini,  Research  Consultant 
Ruth  B.  Gutwillic,  Research  Associate 
Florence  M.  Farr,  Research  Associate 
Bess  R.  Young,  Ac/tnirm/rrifiie'  Assistant 
Consultants 

Jack  Meltzer.  Director  of  Planning, 

South  East  Chicago  Commission,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Helen  M  Harris,  Director,  United  Neighborhood  Houses 
Violet  M.  Sieder,  Professor  of  Community  Organization, 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING 
Charles  Austin,  Senior  Planner 
David  Caplan,  Senior  Civil  Engineer 
Edwin  Friedman.  Planner 
Abe  Gottlieb,  Planner 
Ernst  Hacker,  Senior  Planner 
Samuel  Joroff,  Deputy  Director  of  Planning 
Joseph  M.  Leiper,  Transportation  Consultant 
Evelyn  Mann,  Planner 
Samuel  Mozes,  Planner 
Rita  Orleans,  Planner 
Fred  Rosenberg,  Senior  Planner 
Vita  O.  Weiss,  Planner 

Louis  Winnick.  Principal  Plunning  Consultant  (Pop.  and  E 
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